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LOOKING FORWARD—AN EDITORIAL 
F- pusLic welfare August 28, 1950, was an historic day. On that day, HR 6000, around 








which our hopes and efforts for a broader social security program had so long centered, 

ceased to exist and became instead Public Law 734, the practical means of advancing 
toward the goal of dignified security for every American. 

Public Law 734, with its broader assistance and child welfare financing provisions, also 
gives us the opportunity to do a better job within the scope of our own immediate admin- 
istrative responsibilities. We who have long advocated more adequate Federal aid are now 
challenged to make the welfare program in our own states more adequate to the needs of 
those we serve. 

But sweeping legislative change brings an even greater responsibility in its wake. This is 
the collective responsibility to take stock, to use the vantage point of this new progress to 
gain perspective on the road that lies ahead. We need to take a good look at the job we 
are doing, the social purpose it serves, its strengths, its weaknesses, its relationship to other 
functions and values, and the direction we think it should take. We have an ideal machinery 
in our Association for pooling our thinking and expressing the common denominator of our 
convictions. In the judgment of the APWA Committee on Welfare Policy, the next major 
policy task of the Association lies in this direction. Already, therefore, it has started work 
upon the formulation of a statement of basic principles in public welfare with supporting 
statements suggesting the next action steps needed in their achievement. 

This effort at reappraisal and reaffirmation has been initiated by the Policy Committee in 
the sincere hope that it may become the project of the entire APWA membership. We 
earnestly solicit the widest possible expression of views and suggestions at this time. We 
would hope, too, by the time of the Annual Round Table in December to be able to submit 
a preliminary draft to the membership for criticism and revision. We are all proud of the 
fact that APWA is a democratic and vigorous organization, that its membership is thoughtful, 
articulate, and noted for its lively opinions. This, it seems to us, is a timely and constructive 
means to begin looking forward in our Association with all the vigor and enthusiasm born 
of previous achievements. 

Joun H. Winters, Chairman 
Committee on Welfare Policy, and 
Director, Texas State Department of Public Welfare 
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FORTY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE AMENDMENTS 


by WILBUR J. COHEN and ELIZABETH SANDERS 
Social Security Administration 


vide for extending the coverage and liberalizing 

the benefits of the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system. Many of the new amendments are 
complex and lengthy. In order to present in a simpli- 
fied way the provisions of the new law, the following 
questions and answers have been prepared. They may 
be particularly useful in staff training courses, as a 
reference to answer inquiries, or for group discussion 
purposes. 

It should be remembered, however, that many ques- 
tions cannot be answered completely and accurately 
without reference to the law itself or to the regula- 
tions and interpretations issued under the law. Con- 
sequently, for an authoritative answer to a specific 
problem it may be necessary to get all the facts before 
a reply can be obtained. It is best to refer all such 
inquiries to the nearest local social security office for 
consideration. 

The new amendments will have an important effect 
on public assistance. In addition to the increase in 
insurance benefits, it is estimated that an additional 
one million beneficiaries will be added to the insur- 
ance rolls during the next six to nine months and 
probably an additional million will be added in the 
following year or so. Careful evaluation of develop- 
ments and close cooperation between State and local 
welfare departments and the central, regional, and 
local offices of the insurance program will be essential. 


EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


Te Socrat Security Act Amendments of 1950 pro- 


General 


1. How many people are brought under the insurance 
program by the new law? 

The new law adds about 10 million people to the 
35 million now covered in an average week, making 
a total of about 45 million covered at any one time. 
The new groups covered include self-employed per- 
sons other than farmers and certain professional per- 
sons; regularly employed agricultural and domestic 
workers; employees of nonprofit organizations (on a 
voluntary basis) except ministers and members of 
religious orders; employees of State and local govern- 
ments not under retirement systems (through volun- 
tary agreements between States and the Federal Gov- 


ernment); American citizens employed by American 
employers outside the United States; workers in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; certain Federal 
employees not covered under any retirement system; 
and certain full-time salesmen, agent drivers, and 
industrial homeworkers. 
2. How soon will this new coverage go into effect? 
On January 1, 1951. 
3. What will be the contribution rate for the newly 
covered people? 
Except for self-employed persons, it will be the same 
as it is for persons now covered under the program 
—1¥Y, per cent each for employers and employees 


until 1954. 
Coverage of the Self-Employed 


4. How much will a self-employed person have to 
contribute? 

Since he has no employer to contribute for him, his 
rate will be %4 of the combined rate on employer and 
employee, or 24 per cent until 1954. 

5. Are all self-employed persons covered under the 
new law? 

No, the following groups are not covered: farmers, 

physicians, lawyers, dentists, osteopaths, veterinarians, 
chiropractors, optometrists, Christian Science practi- 
tioners, architects, naturopaths, funeral directors, pro- 
fessional engineers, and certified, registered, licensed, 
or full-time practicing public accountants. In addition, 
other self-employed persons are not covered unless 
their income from self-employment in a year is $400 
or more. 
6. | am the owner of a small business. What am I 
expected to do under the new social security law— 
how often do I pay my social security, how do I pay 
it, and do I have to get a number? 

You will report your self-employment income once 
a year and pay your social security contribution when 
you file your mcome tax return. A few additional 
questions will be included in that return for you to 
fill in. You must also get a social security card and 
be assigned an account number.. You can get your 
social security number at any field office of the Social 
Security Administration. 

7. I am self-employed and I don’t intend to retire 
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when I'm 65. Why should I have to pay social security 
taxes if I can’t ever get any benefits? 

You or your family may get benefits even though 
you do not plan to retire at 65. If you die prematurely, 
your widow and young children will be eligible for 
monthly benefits, and even if you never retire, you 
can receive benefits at age 75 regardless of your earn- 
ings. Moreover, even if now you do not intend to 
retire at age 65, your health or other circumstances 
over which you may have no control may require you 
to retire. 

8. How will prior covered employment affect self- 
employed people? 

Any wages a self-employed person previously 
earned in a job covered by social security will still 
be listed on his social security account. These previ- 
ously earned wages will help to establish his insured 
status and will be considered in determining his ben- 
efits or those of his survivors. His self-employment 
income will be credited to his social security account 
in the same manner. 


Domestic Service 


9. | am a housewife and I have a girl who comes in 
to help me once a week. Do I have to pay social 
security for her? 

No. A domestic worker is not covered unless she 
works for a single employer on at least 24 days in a 
calendar quarter (that is, a three-month period) and 
earns cash wages of at least $50 in the quarter. 

10. I have a maid who works for me for a half-day 
two days a week. Will she be covered under the new 
law? 

Yes, if she earns cash wages of at least $50 in a cal- 
endar quarter. She need not work a full day on each 
of 24 days in order to be covered. 

ll. How dol go about paying social security for my 
maid? What do I have to do, and when am I sup- 
posed to do it? What does she have to do? 

Your maid must get a social security account num- 
ber. She can get a number, and a card, at any field 
office of the Social Security Administration. You 
will have to keep a record of the cash wages you pay 
her, deduct her contribution of 14 per cent from her 
wages, match it with an equal contribution, and send 
the contribution, with a report of her name, account 
number, and the amount of cash wages you paid her, 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue four times a year. 
Simple forms will be available for this purpose. 

12. Can I pay the employee contribution for my maid 
if | want to without deducting it from her wages? 

Yes. 

13. Is a chauffeur considered a household worker? 

Yes, if the automobile he drives is for family use 


only. Butlers, valets, grooms, footmen, as well as 
cooks, housemaids, nursemaids, housekeepers, etc., are 
considered to be household workers. Laundresses, 
gardeners, and furnacemen are regular household 
workers, too, if they meet the conditions described in 
the previous answer. 

14. Are room and board considered a part of cash 
wages for household workers? 

No. Only wages paid in cash, not wages paid in 
some other way. For instance, only carfare paid in 
cash (not in car checks or car tokens) can be counted 
as part of cash wages. 

15. Do close relatives of a household employer get 
social security credit for their work? 

The employer’s child under 21, spouse, or parent 
does not receive social security credit for work done 
in that household. All other relatives are covered 
by the law, and may receive social security credit for 
their wages if they meet the 24 day, $50 test. 


Farm Workers 


16. I understand some farm workers are covered and 
some are not under the new law. How can I tell 
which of my employees are covered? 

First of all, the worker has to be “regularly em- 
ployed” in order to be covered. He is “regularly em- 
ployed” if he has worked for you continuously for 
three months (his coverage does not start until after 
this three-month period is over) and if he works for 
you on a full-time basis on 60 days in the calendar 
quarter after the three-month period. In addition, he 
must have cash wages of at least $50 in the calendar 
quarter. 

17. Are room and board or house rent considered a 
part of cash wages for a regular farm worker? 

No. Only wages paid in cash are counted. Room, 
board, house rent, farm products, firewood, etc., can- 
not be counted as wages. 

18. How do you file reports on these farm workers? 

On a form (Form 941) furnished to the employer 
by the United States Collector of Internal Revenue. 
The employer fills in the name and social security 
number of the employee and the amount of cash 
wages paid to the worker in that quarter. This report 
is sent quarterly to the collector of internal revenue 
together with the tax on the employee’s wages. 
Nonprofit Organizations 
19. I work for a nonprofit organization. I understand 
employees of such organizations can be covered volun- 
tarily under the new law. What do I have to do to 
get coverage? 

First, your employer must be willing to pay his 
share of the contribution, or you cannot be covered. 
If he is willing to do so, and if at least two-thirds of 
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the employees accept coverage, then those who accept 
coverage, and all new employees, will be covered. If 
less than two-thirds accept coverage, then none of the 
employees can be covered. In order to obtain coverage 
for some or all of the employees, your employer must 
file with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue a 
certificate with the signatures of the employees who 
desire coverage. 

20. If the employer, or some of the employees, in a 
nonprofit organization do accept coverage and later 
change their minds and want to terminate their cov- 
erage, would that mean that all of the employees 
would lose coverage? 

If coverage is elected the employees must remain 
covered for a minimum period of 10 years. After that, 
a decision by the employer to stop paying contribu- 
tions would result in all of the employees losing future 
coverage. Two years’ advance notice would have to 


be given before coverage could be terminated, how- 
ever. 


State and Local Government Employees 


21. I work for a city government which does not have 
any retirement system. Will I be covered under the 
new law? 

Whether or not you will be covered will depend 

on action by the State or by your city government, or 
both. First, the State must enter into an agreement 
with the Federal Government. In most cases the 
State legislature will have to pass a law authorizing 
such an agreement before this step can be taken. Then 
either the State or the city government, or both, will 
have to decide whether the employees of your city 
are to be covered under the agreement. 
22. I work for a city which has a retirement system 
for some of its employees, but I do not come under 
the retirement system. Can I get coverage under social 
security? 

Yes, provided the city and State take the necessary 

action, as outlined above. 
23. I come under a city retirement system, but I 
would rather be covered under social security as 1 used 
to work in covered employment and would like to 
keep up my payments. Can I get social security cov- 
erage under the new law? 

No. Except for certain employees of transit systems, 
State or city employees now covered under retirement 
systems cannot be covered under social security. 


Veterans 


24. My husband was killed in World War II and had 
not worked long enough before that to be insured for 
social security benefits. Will I and my young daugh- 
ter get benefits under the new law? 
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Yes, if your husband’s covered employment com- 
bined with his wartime service is sufficient to make 
him insured under the program. 

25. My husband was killed in the war and had never 
worked in civilian employment. Can I get social 
security benefits? 

Yes, if his military service lasted long enough for 
him to be insured. In general, he would have to have 
been in military service about 18 months before his 
death to be insured. 

26. Before the new law was passed I could not get 
social security benefits on my husband's military serv- 
ice because I get payments from the Veterans Admin- 
istration. Will that still be true under the new law? 

No. Under the new law, if your husband has 
enough wage credits to be insured (including the 
wage credits for World War II service), you can 
receive benefits even though you get compensation 
or pension under veterans’ legislation. 


BENEFIT AMOUNTS 


27. | am getting social security benefits now. How 
much will they be increased? 

The average increase for people now getting bene- 
fits will be 7714 per cent. However, some will receive 
more, and some less, than the average; people who 
are now receiving the lowest benefits will have the 
greatest increases. The increased benefits are deter- 
mined through a table in the law. 

28. I expect to retire in a few years. How will my 
benefits be figured? 

Your benefits will be computed in two ways, and 
whichever way results in the higher figure will be 
used. First, your benefit will be computed under the 
old formula (40 per cent of the first $50 of your aver- 
age monthly wage, plus 10 per cent of the remainder, 
plus 1 per cent of that sum for each year of coverage 
after 1937 and before 1951) and will be increased 
by the use of the table for present beneficiaries. Sec- 
ond, your benefit will be computed under the new 
formula—50 per cent of the first $100 of your aver- 
age monthly wage, plus 15 per cent of the next $200, 
with no increase for years of coverage. 

Following is a table illustrating benefit amounts 
under the new formula: 


Benefit for a Retired Benefit for a Retired 


Single Man Man and Wife 
Average 5 Years of 30 Yearsof 5 Years of 30 Years of 
Monthly Coverage Coverage Coverage Coverage 
Wage 
$100 $50.00 $50.00 $ 75.00 $ 75.00 
200 65.00 65.00 97.50 97.50 
250 72.50 72.50 108.80 108.80 
300 80.00 80.00 120.00 120.00 
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29. How do I figure my average monthly wage? 
Your average monthly wage will be computed as 
under present law—that is, by dividing the total of 
your wages by the months in which you could have 
worked in covered employment—except that if you 
work for about 18 months after 1950, or longer, and if 
a higher figure would result, your average monthly 
wage will be computed from 1950 instead of from the 
beginning of the program. 
30. What is the maximum insurance benefit under 
the new law? 
For a retired worker, $80; for a worker and wife, 


$120; for a family, $150. 
ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 


31. 1 am over 65 but could not get benefits under the 
old law because I did not have enough quarters of 
coverage. Am I eligible for benefits under the new 
law? 

If you are over age 65 and already have as many 
as 6 quarters of coverage, you can get benefits under 
the new law. 

32. I’m 63 years old now and haven't been able to 
work much in the last few years. How many quarters 
do I need to be eligible for benefits when I reach 65? 

Anyone who is now 62 or over can get benefits if 
he has as much as 6 quarters of coverage, earned at 
any time, before or after age 65. 

33. I am already over 65 years of age. 1 have four 
quarters of coverage in 1944. Can I earn the addi- 
tional two quarters I need in 1951 or 1952? 

Yes. The six quarters can be earned any time be- 
fore or after 65. 

34. What about people who aren't yet 62? How 
many quarters do they need? 

The general rule is that a worker must have half 
as many quarters of coverage as the number of calen- 
dar quarters elapsing after 1950 and before he attains 
age 65. Thus a person who is now 61, and conse- 
quently will attain age 65 in the first half of 1956, 
will need 10 quarters. As soon as a person has 40 
quarters (that is, about 10 years) he is fully insured 
regardless of age. Quarters earned at any time—be- 
fore or after the new law—count toward meeting the 
requirement. 

35. If I should die could my wife and baby get bene- 
fits even if I had not been covered for 10 years? 

Yes. As under the old law, monthly benefits are 
payable to widows and young children if the worker 
was “currently insured”—that is, if he was covered 
for roughly a year and a half out of the three years 
before his death—even if he did not meet the stricter 
requirements for old-age benefits. 


36. What will happen if a person becomes eligible for 
benefits under the new law but does not apply for 
them right away? Will he lose benefits for the months 
before his application is filed? 

Under the new law benefits can be paid retroactively 
for six months before the time of application. This 
new provision does not become fully effective, though, 
until March 1951; applications filed before that time 
cannot be retroactive before September 1950. Under 
the old law, benefits could be paid retroactively for 
only three months. 

37. | understand a lump sum death payment is made 
in all cases. Is that true, and how much does it 
amount to? 

Yes, the lump sum will be paid whenever a worker 
dies who was either fully or currently insured. Under 
the old law it was paid only if there was no one im- 
mediately eligible for monthly benefits. It will amount 
to 3 times the workers’ “primary insurance amount,” 
or between $60 and $240, depending on his work his- 
tory in covered employment. 


RETIREMENT TEST 


38. I am over 65 and eligible for benefits but couldn't 
get them under the old law because | am working. 
Can I now receive benefits? 

Two changes have been made in this provision of 
the law. First, you can earn as much as $50, instead 
of $14.99 as under the old law, without losing bene- 
fits; and, second, after you reach age 75 you can get 
benefits regardless of the amount of your earnings. 
39. Can a person receive monthly insurance payments 
if he has income from any source besides earnings 
from work? 

Yes. Once a person has qualified for benefits, he 

may receive payments even though he has income 
from capital investments, such as annuities, rentals 
from real estate, dividends from stocks, or interest 
on bonds. 
40. I retired several years ago and have been getting 
benefits under social security. I now have a little busi- 
ness of my own. Will l have to give up my business 
in order to keep my benefits? 

If you are 75 or over, or if your business is in one 
of the professional groups still not covered, or if you 
make less than $600 a year, you can still draw bene- 
fits each month. For each additional $50 or fraction 
thereof, you will lose one month’s benefit. Thus, if 
you make $675 you will lose benefits for 1 month; 
if you make $825 you will lose benefits for 5 months; 
and if you make $1,150 or more, you will lose your 
benefits for the whole year. 








WMagitimacy 
AND AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


by CLIFFORD BRENNER, Statistician 


Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 


CERTAIN amount of interest has been evinced 

concerning the relationship between the ille- 

gitimacy rate and the number of children re- 
ceiving assistance under the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren program. It has been asserted that public assist- 
ance is often a breeding ground for illegitimacy. 
While it is true that the support of dependent ille- 
gitimate children by most states is an accomplished 
legislative fact, it is difficult to impute such fore- 
sight to persons in the midst of an act of an essentially 
irresponsible nature. It is entirely possible, however, 
that the prospect of financial assistance is an implicit 
part of the irresponsibility inherent in the psycho- 
logical makeup of those involved in illicit relation- 
ships. In view of this, one might be inclined to adopt 
the hypothesis that the presence of a program of 
financial assistance leads to a higher illegitimate birth 
rate. Is this actually the case? Does public assistance 
promote illegitimacy? Or is it possible that depend- 
ency and illegitimacy are first cousins of a sort; two 
social ills which are related in the sense that they 
arise from approximately the same circumstances? 

A thorough understanding of the total problem of 
illegitimacy is a prerequisite to securing satisfactory 
answers to these questions. Perhaps an examination 
of the separate aspects of the problem is the best 
method of shedding light sufficiently revealing to pro- 
vide these answers. 


STATISTICAL ASPECTS 


HE Bureau oF Vital Statistics records all births as 
ie point of incidence. This virtually precludes any 
statistical analysis of illegitimacy rates on a county 
basis. The situation has not appreciably altered from 
that described in the preamble to a statute passed in 
Virginia in 1727 concerning the maintenance of ille- 
gitimate children: 

“And, whereas divers lewd women, being got with 
child of bastards, do oftentimes, before their delivery, 
absent and remove themselves from their usual places 
of abode, and abscond in other counties, and some- 
times remove into other colonies, until the time of 


their delivery, and then return to their former habi- 
tation...” 


A particular county may appear to have a high 
illegitimacy rate merely because it is the site of ade- 
quate maternity facilities. This is especially true in 
highly urbanized areas, where facilities for maternity 
care attain their highest level. 

The actual number of illegitimate births is also 
unreliable. This is due, to a certain extent, to the 
tendency on the part of women to conceal irregular 
relations to avoid social stigma. Social workers have 
found instances where more illegitimate births were 
known to hospitals and social agencies than were 
reported in birth registration statistics. There have 
been instances where hospitals have reported illegi- 
timate births as legitimate for various reasons. The 
standardization of birth registration has improved in 
recent years, however, but there is still considerable 
need for uniformity and accuracy in reporting births. 

Any attempt to effect a comparison between ille- 
gitimate children and legitimate children may present 
a pitfall because of the difference in infant mortality 
rates between the two groups. The infant mortality 
rate of the illegitimate group is approximated at 
twice that of the legitimate group. 

A consideration of population data which involves 
the past two decades cannot fail but take into account 
the depression years and the war era, both of which 
had a profound effect on births, deaths, migration, 
illegitimacy, and other related data. During the de- 
pression, for example, there was a decline in the 
birth rate. At the same time there was an increase 
in the illegitimacy rate. This increase may have 
been no more than an illusion. If the birth rate falls 
and the absolute number of illegitimate births re- 
mains substantially the same, the proportion of ille- 
gitimate births to total births will be increased. The 
rise may have been due also to improvement of 
registration methods. 

It may be well to heed the admonition of the 
sociologists, Healy and Bronner, who warned writers 
on the subject of illegitimacy to “avoid the compila- 
tion of figures as most of them are valueless. The 
really vital facts are those that indicate causes that 
can be met and those that throw critical light upon 
treatment as it fails or as it produces profitable 
results.” 
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Causes oF ILLEGITIMACY 


HERE STILL remains much contradictory evidence 
| ™ to the combination of factors which produce 
unmarried motherhood. However, virtually all of 
the research on the subject appears to point its col- 
lective finger toward two principal considerations. 
The first of these is personal insecurity. This in- 
security may be of an economic origin. Where con- 
ditions of poverty prevail, it may be necessary for 
the adolescent to seek employment. The type of 
employment usually available is of an unskilled type 
and does not lead to the development of any form 
of industrial proficiency. The studies conducted on 
the occupation of unwed mothers show that the 
unwed mother has a tendency to gravitate toward 
unskilled occupations, principally those in the field 
of domestic and personal services. 

Insecurity may result from environmental condi- 
tions in the home and the community which tend to 
thwart proper personality development. These con- 
ditions may be a lack of family morals and ideals; 
a broken home brought about by divorce, death, or 
desertion; unsympathetic parents; a lack of recreation 
or unwholesome “recreational” activities; and a lack 
of companions. These are but a few of many rea- 
sons for the poor psychological state in which most 
unmarried mothers are found. 

Ignorance seems to play an important part in the 
promotion of illegitimacy. The most obvious form is 
ignorance of the biological facts of life. Many unwed 
mothers are completely devoid of any knowledge 
surrounding the nature and expression of sex. A 
number of them have been woefully misinformed re- 
garding sex and sex hygiene. A low level of formal 
education is another characteristic of the unwed 
mother. The vast majority of the cases studied do 
not advance beyond the eighth grade. 

It is not intended that a distinction be made among 
these factors. Certainly, the lack of formal education 
may be attributed partially to the necessity for secur- 
ing early employment due to economic circumstances. 
Certainly these same economic conditions lead to an 
unhealthy home life and a possible broken home. 
All of these factors are woven together by the broader 
social and economic forces which prevail. 


CoMMUNITY ATTITUDES 


HERE ARE several other factors which are well worth 
Teatuiee as being contributory to illegitimacy. 
The individual involved may have a high degree 
of sexual suggestability. Feeblemindedness and low 
mentality also play a part where they render the 


individual incapable of distinguishing right from 
wrong. 

The community attitude towards illegitimacy, pre- 
marital sex relations, and women in general, may 
conceivably influence the illegitimacy rate. Certain 
laws may tend to bring about excessive promiscuity. 
As an extreme example, for the first half of the Nine- 
teenth Century, Bavaria led all countries of Europe 
in illegitimate births. This was due largely to a 
statute, repealed in 1868, prohibiting young men from 
marrying until they had attained economic compe- 
tence, a status which was beyond the ability of large 
numbers of young men to secure by the time they 
reached a marriageable age. 

Religion, climate, and the degree of urbanization 
have all been discussed as possible factors affecting 
illegitimacy, but the evidence has been largely incon- 
sistent. It is possible that in a given locality these 
may play an important part, but it is difficult to gen- 
eralize in the face of conflicting evidence. 

It may be worthwhile to mention at this time sev- 
eral additional characteristics of the principals in- 
volved in illegitimacy. Along with those traits already 
mentioned: lack of education, lack of industrial apti- 
tude, and the presence of acute insecurity in their 
psychological makeup, mothers of illegitimate chil- 
dren are generally in their late teens or early twenties, 
and are single. The father, who usually is overlooked 
in discussing illegitimacy, has slightly more formal 
education, is a semi-skilled worker, and is a bit older 
than his opposite number. While the mother is almost 
always unmarried, such is not the case as regards 
the father. Studies have shown that many fathers 
of illegitimate children were married and living with 
their legal wives. While the father has been generally 
overlooked, it is presumed that insecurity is not neces- 
sarily a defined characteristic in his psychological 
makeup. He is, in fact, usually possessed of a certain 
amount of sophistication. 

All of the factors mentioned, operating either singly 
or in conjunction with one another, contribute 
towards a state of mind which predisposes the indi- 
vidual toward sexual delinquency. It may be pointed 
out at this time that the assurance of financial support 
through public assistance might well be a factor in 
this predisposing process, and might well be a por- 
tion of the subconscious thought pattern of the indi- 
vidual involved. 


Tue Necro anp ILLEGITIMACY 


HE PROBLEM OF illegitimacy among Negroes merits 
Pease consideration. It is a well known fact 
that for the United States as a whole, the illegitimate 
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birth rate for Negroes is considerably higher than the 
rates for both native and foreign-born whites. 

The presumptive causes of illegitimacy discussed 
in the preceding section are by no means unique to 
the white population. As a matter of fact, many of 
these causes obtain to a greater degree among Ne- 
groes. The problem of economic security is generally 
much more acute among Negroes than whites. It is 
common knowledge that there is a disparity in edu- 
cational opportunities between the two races. Any 
description of Negro behavior generally cites as a 
cause of deviate behavior a characteristic insecurity 
brought about by the relative status of the Negro in 
society. If we are to accept the causes mentioned as 
valid, then these higher illegitimacy rates are, to a 
certain extent, explained. This higher rate is not 
necessarily indicative of a general “immorality” among 
Negroes. 

Cultural attitudes are partially responsible for a 
higher illegitimacy rate among Negroes. From a 
historical standpoint, the observance of strict monog- 
amy, so long the goal among the white population, 
is at best imperfectly realized. For the Negroes, strict 
monogamy has been possible for only the ninety 
years since emancipation. There is mentioned a “col- 
ored” attitude toward pregnancy, by which is meant 
the notion that illegitimate pregnancy is no par- 
ticular disgrace. Frazier, the sociologist, suggests that 
illegitimacy in the rural South is not the social dis- 
aster it is considered in the cities. Even among urban 
Negroes, there is somewhat less stigma attached to 
illegitimate birth. This may be attributed either to 
a lack of urbanization in the rural southern migrant, 
or to the remaining vestiges of a slave culture. The 
cultural and economic differences that exist between 
the northern and southern Negro seem to account 
for a rate differential between those two groups, the 
southern Negroes having a somewhat higher rate. 
There is also a difference in illegitimacy rates between 
the rural and urban Negro. The rural Negroes, 
who generally comprise a smaller percentage of the 
rural population, and hence have somewhat more 
favorable working and living conditions, have a 
lower rate. 


Some Favorasie AsPEcts 


OME FAVORABLE Circumstances arise due to the lack 
C of social penalties for illegitimacy. At its worst, 
the penalty is no more than verbal disapproval by 
stable families within the group. In general, the 
group does not make illegitimacy a grave social or 
moral issue. The mother is not ostracized and there 
is much less social derogation of the illegitimate child 


among Negroes than among whites. As a conse- 
quence, there is a greater tendency on the part of 
the mother to keep the child. In fact, because of the 
higher mortality rate among illegitimate children due 
to early separation of child and mother, the mortality 
rate of Negro illegitimate infants is less in relation 
to the mortality rate of Negro legitimate infants, 
than is the white illegitimate mortality rate in rela- 
tion to the mortality rate of white legitimate infants. 
Moreover, the opportunities for adoption and foster 
home placement of Negro infants are relatively 
meager, so that there is not too much choice for the 
unwed Negro mother. 

In summary, a higher rate of illegitimacy among 
Negroes may be attributed to: 

1. An underprivileged position in the social and 
economic order. 

2. A lag in acculturation to the mores of existing 
society. 

It would be extremely difficult, therefore, to con- 
clude that the biological fact of race produces an 
illegitimacy rate differential between Negroes and 
whites, until all other factors have been equalized. 

The attitude of governments toward illegitimate 
birth and the principals involved has ranged from 
cruel persecution to humanitarian treatment of a rec- 
ognized social problem. In the past, reliance was 
placed upon legal deterrents as a means of preventing 
illegitimacy. When these statutes were violated, harsh 
punishment and denial of legal rights awaited the 
mother and the innocent child. These policies did 
not reduce the illegitimacy rate, but it was some time 
before steps were taken to ameliorate the status of 
the mother and child and to provide for their needs 
and rights by law. 

The early common law of England and the United 
States did not recognize a legal relationship between 
the mother and the child and failed to provide for 
legitimation by subsequent marriage of the parents. 
The child was designated nullius filius, or the child 
of no one. This was a more extreme view than the 
civil and canon law of Continental Europe which 
provided for legitimation in case of subsequent mar- 
riage. In the United States, Connecticut was unique 
in that it established the inheritance rights of the 
illegitimate child as early as 1875. At that time, most 
of the states provided for some form of punishment 
for the mother and a denial of legal rights to the child. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FATHER 


I" Most OF these cases the putative father was com- 

pletely ignored or forced to pay a nominal sum 

for support, if paternity could be established. The 
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initiation of paternity proceedings was the mother’s 
responsibility. Because of ignorance and fear on the 
part of the mother, paternity was extremely difficult 
to ascertain. 

The “double-standard,” where only the mother was 
responsible for the birth of an illegitimate child, 
reached its epitome when reforms effected during the 
French Revolution were emasculated and the Code 
Napoléon provided that la recherche de la paternité 
est interdite—literally, the search for paternity is for- 
bidden. This edict was not abolished until 1913. 
During that time nations throughout the world were 
constantly increasing the responsibility of the father. 

In Tsarist Russia, measures against illegitimacy 
were extremely harsh. The mother was disgraced and 
the child grew up a pariah who remained illegitimate 
the rest of his life. Establishment of paternity was 
virtually impossible. The mother and child were de- 
nied social recognition and support. As a result, many 
of these women deserted their children, committed 
suicide, or entered the ranks of prostitutes. Twenty 
thousand foundlings were registered in Moscow alone 
every year. Today in Soviet Russia, the opposite ex- 
treme exists and has recently become a source of 
concern to the government. The concept of ille- 
gitimacy has disappeared entirely. The rights of 
childhood depend on blood descent and not on the 
form of marital relationship that existed between the 
parents. Maintenance of the child is incumbent upon 
both parents in an equal degree. 


State REsPoNsIBILITY 


IBERAL REFORMS date from the passage in 1915 of 
L the Castberg Laws in Norway. These laws rep- 
resent the most advanced legislation in their provi- 
sions for unwed mothers and their children. In them, 
the State accepts responsibility for the protection of 
the unmarried mother and her child and provides 
legal machinery for that purpose. Attention is given 
to proper care for the mother, and the State takes 
the initiative for establishing paternity. Where sup- 
port cannot be secured from the father, the State 
supplies assistance. These laws were successful in 
diminishing illegitimacy, particularly in the domestic 
services. 

In this country, Minnesota took the lead in 1917 
by enacting a comprehensive state-wide program, 
which embodied the latest developments in social 
philosophy regarding the problem of illegitimacy. 
Principal of the reforms concerned with illegitimacy 
was the establishment of rigid methods for deter- 
mining paternity and the placing of the burden of 


support and maintenance on the father. Many of the 
portions of the Minnesota laws have served as models 
for other states in the proposal and passage of laws 
concerning illegitimacy. Today, virtually all of the 
states are in agreement as to their responsibility for 
the maintenance and support of the illegitimate child 
and many states have placed statutes on the books 
which have increased the legal rights of illegitimate 
children. 

Despite this enlightened example, the assistance 
statutes of many states were worded in such a way 
as to make possible the denial of aid to unwed 
mothers and their children. Aid was confined to 
mothers who were “worthy in every way,” or possibly 
referred to mothers “of proper character and ability.” 
This stricture was virtually removed with the passage 
of the Social Security Act in 1935. The definition 
of a dependent child in the Social Security Act made 
grants to unmarried mothers possible if no further 
restrictions were made by state laws. While some 
states continued to enforce their “morals” clauses for 
a short time, unwed mothers and their children grad- 
ually came co realize equal treatment under the law. 

It is evident, then, that the legal code regarding ille- 
gitimacy is gradually being liberalized to provide 
for humanitarian treatment of an acute social prob- 
lem. The trend is for greater recognition on the 
part of government of its responsibility towards those 
who are, for the most part, social unfortunates. 

A consideration of the several aspects of the ille- 
gitimacy problem reveals that: 

1. A statistical analysis of the problem is at best 
inaccurate and leaves much to be desired. Data on 
illegitimacy are incomplete, lack uniformity, and do 
not, in general, lend themselves to quantitative study. 

2. The causes of illegitimacy are diverse and may 
vary from case to case. However, the general con- 
sensus of research is that illegitimacy stems from 
psychological insecurity, economic insecurity, a par- 
ticular ignorance of the facts of life, and a lack of 
education in general. 

3. These same causes obtain in the special case of 
Negro illegitimacy, but to a much greater degree. 
The Negro problem is further complicated by a lag 
in acculturation to the existing family codes and sex 
mores, and by the status of the Negro in our society. 

4. Legal protection for the illegitimate child and 
its mother is being increased everywhere. Paternity 
laws are being made more rigid. States and govern- 
ments have, in general, assumed responsibility for 
the maintenance and support of dependent illegiti- 
mate children and care of the unwed mother, if that 
aid is not available from any other source. 
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REHABILITATION PossIBILITIES 

EGAL REFORMS have in several instances had a salu- 
L tary effect on the problem of illegitimacy, as in 
the case of Norway. What are the possibilities of 
the appearance of an illegitimate child and its mother 
on the assistance rolls? If economic insecurity and 
vocational incompetence on the part of the potential 
unmarried mother are accepted as causes of illegiti- 
macy, then the expectancy of her and her offspring’s 
appearance on the assistance rolls is considerable. 
The environmental pattern surrounding illegitimate 
birth appears to differ little from that which obtains 
in dependency. 

How may appearance of these cases on the assist- 
ance rolls be prevented? How may removal of these 
cases from the rolls be effected once they do appear? 
There is need for closer cooperation between govern- 
ment and private social work and welfare agencies 
so that effective planning may be carried out for the 
rehabilitation and re-education of the mother, in order 
that her chances for becoming self-sufficient be en- 
hanced. Methods for establishing paternity need rigid 
enforcement. A step in this direction would be the 
establishment of reciprocity among states in the loca- 
tion and extradition of putative fathers. Where it is 
impractical for the mother to keep the child, facilities 
for foster care and adoption should be available and 


of such a nature that the mother is assured of propet 
care for the child. Care should be taken that no 
legalities inhibit the normal growth and development 
of the child and that no stigma is attached to its 
being illegitimate. There is, in fact, a need for uni- 
form statutes regarding illegitimacy and proposals 
have already been made in this direction. 

We now return to the question posed in the intro- 
duction: Does public assistance foster and promote 
illegitimacy? The hypothesis that children are con- 
ceived purely for pecuniary motives is an extremely 
doubtful one, and is not substantiated by the examina- 
tion of the causes of illegitimacy. Rather, it seems 
that public assistance is part of a socio-legal program 
designed to mitigate illegitimacy. The provision of 
assistance by the states is for the purpose of providing 
for their needy and distressed citizens. As stated in 
the legislative intent section of Pennsylvania’s Public 
Assistance Law, assistance is administered with “due 
regard for the preservation of family life” and in 
such a way “as to encourage self-respect, self-depend- 
ency, and the desire to be a good citizen and useful 
to society.” By offering this measure of security to 
those suffering economic privation, it may well be 
that the states are now holding illegitimacy to a mini- 
mum and possibly reducing the illegitimacy rate of 
the next generation. 





reservations. 





WHAT — Our 20th Anniversary-The 1950 Annual Round 
Table Conference celebrating 20 years of serv- 
ice by the American Public Welfare Ass'n. 


WHEN — November 30th, December Ist and 2nd 
WHERE — Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


Timely, provocative discussion topics 
Speakers of national significance 


The 1950 Annual Round Table is being planned to mark 20 years 
of progress for Welfare People. The largest attendance of all 
time is expected. Plan now to attend. Write promptly to the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, 5300 Sheridan Road, Chicago, for 
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A SURVEY OF RESOURCES FOR APWA 
BY THE RAYMOND RICH ASSOCIATES 


by LOULA DUNN, Director 


ington, D. C., September 9, 1950, received the 

Report prepared by the Raymond Rich Associates 
—A Survey of Resources for the American Public 
Welfare Association. This appraisal of the resources 
and potentialities of APWA is a result of a six-months* 
survey, and was the principal item of business dis- 
cussed by the Board. 

As outlined in the May issue of Pustic WELFarg, 
this study of APWA’s financial resources was au- 
thorized by the Board of Directors and was financed 
by special grants made to the Association by the 
Carnegie Corporation of America, Rockefeller, Field, 
and Columbia Foundations. Many members of the 
Association throughout the country were interviewed 
by Mr. Rich and his colleagues during the course of 
the survey, and the staff of the Association contributed 
in time and information to make the analysis as 
complete and extensive as possible. 

The full Report will be made available to all mem- 
bers of APWA. At present, there are some 25 copies 
which can be secured through the Chicago Office 
on a loan basis. Plans are under way through the 
cooperation of several member agencies, however, for 
the reproduction of the Report in sufficient quantity 
so that each member may have one for his own use. 

The Report is divided into six major parts, namely: 

Part I—Organizational Values 

Part II—The Current General Budget 

Part III—Expansion of Membership Income 
Part I1V—Expansion of Budget and Program 
Part V—The Mobilization of Public Support 
Part VI—A Plan of Action 

Following an evaluation of the significance of 
APWA and an analysis of its past and current finan- 
cial history, the Report makes three major proposals 
for extending the resources of the Association, and, 
at the same time, making it a more effective instru- 
ment for service to public welfare throughout the 
country. These major proposals are: 


Tis Boarp oF Directors at its meeting in Wash- 
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I. Adoption of State Quota System for membership 


support. 
II. Development of Special Projects for Foundation 


support. 

III. Creation of a National Citizens Council. 

Action by the Board on September 9, 1950, was 
as follows: ~ 

I. The proposal of a State Quota System was re- 
ferred to the Membership Committee for detailed 
study and recommendations, with the understanding 
that these recommendations would be considered 
jointly with the Finance Committee prior to their 
submission to the Board of Directors for action. 

II. The proposed Special Projects were referred to 
the Director with power to act on them or to refer 
them to appropriate existing, special, or ad hoc com- 
mittees for study, planning, and implementation, and 
for subsequent reporting to the Board of recom- 
mendations or action taken. 

III. The subject of the creation of a National 
Citizens Council was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board for study and recommendations 
to the Board of Directors. 

During the next several months the Report will 
be studied by the Board as a whole, special commit- 
tees of the Board and of the Association, as well as 
members of the staff. The Board expressed the belief 
that this survey is a provocative and useful document. 
It recognized, however, that its value will be realized 
only as it is given careful analysis by the entire 
membership of the Association. 

Comments and suggestions both from individuals 
and groups are desired and should be addressed to 
the Director, who will see that they are made avail- 
able to the Board of Directors and appropriate com- 
mittees. These comments and suggestions should be 
directed to the over-all Report, as well as to specific 
project proposals. Thus, it is hoped it will be pos- 
sible to know how this survey can best serve the 
needs of the Association’s members. 








A Community Onganizes 


by LAURENCE A. KING, Director 
Fremont County Department of Public Welfare, Canon City, Colorado 


City, Colorado, toward the community ap- 

proach in the recognition and solution of local 
problems. It is a democratic solution of problems on 
a neighborhood basis and tends to offset certain 
strong forces of centralization. It is essential today 
that communities organize and do for themselves all 
that the citizens determine to be needed. The plan- 
ning should be local to meet local situations. 


To Is AN account of the movement in Canon 


A CeEntTrAL PLANNING Group 


HE ACTUAL Process began in the spring of 1948. 

The heads of three agencies were in frequent con- 
tact over mutual social problems and particular cases. 
They were the American Red Cross, the employment 
service, and the welfare department. Community 
lacks became apparent as questions involving people 
were discussed. Fruitless efforts in the past to im- 
prove community facilities were rehashed and an- 
alyzed. Out of these discussions grew the idea that 
Canon City needed some local central planning group 
—not a social service exchange nor a council of 
social agencies, but a community-wide organization 
to recognize and deal with the existing problems. 
Something in the nature of a neighborhood council 
was suggested as being the best solution. This was 
advocated because of the peculiarities of the com- 
munity. 

Actually the area which needed to be considered 
as a unit is comprised of four incorporated towns, a 
water conservancy district which is actually a rural 
county, and a school district which embraces all five 
divisions. Thus, from the standpoint of government 
there was no unanimity. As might be expected, there 
actually existed a great deal of ill will between some 
of the incorporated areas, All past efforts to unify 
city government had resulted in failure. In fact, to 
raise the question at any point might mean defeat 
to any objective connected therewith. 

The people of the area are overorganized. There 
are about sixty or seventy fraternal, civic, professional, 
business and social groups as well as public, quasi- 
public, and private agencies. Everyone belongs to 
three or four organizations and has a great many 
demands on his time. Meeting dates overlap and 
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function is duplicated several times. Organizationally, 
there was no interlocking, no regular method for 
working together, no one place to focus community 
need and serve as a place for universal action. Yet 
all perform some function and meet one or more 
needs in some manner. Each group has an interest 
in the general or specific welfare of the community. 
It would appear that the great need was for some 
channel through which effort for progress and bet- 
terment might be specifically directed. 

The community factors were discussed from several 
standpoints and on many occasions by the three peo- 
ple previously mentioned. Always they came back 
to the one point that a group should be formulated 
to centralize thinking. About this time the planning 
commission of the largest town undertook a planning 
survey. They hired a reputed authority to analyze the 
total area and make recommendations for physical 
planning over a long period of time. The three 
would-be organizers decided to use this as a stepping 
stone and push off. The actual push was given by 
the Red Cross secretary. She evidently thought the 
welfare director had said so much privately on the 
subject of community needs that it was time to “put 
up or shut up.” As program chairman for two 
women’s clubs, American Association of University 
Women and Business and Professional Women, she 
was in a position to bring the problem before these 
groups. She asked the welfare director to talk on 
the subject. In preparation and to eliminate guess- 
work and opinion, a brief survey was made, using 
the material and outline for community evaluation 
in a pamphlet issued by the Children’s Bureau en- 
titled, Your Community and Mine. 


A Survey 


HE SURVEY COVERED eight subjects: health, educa- 
Tae. library service, recreation, child labor and 
youth employment, social services for children, eco- 
nomic aid to families, and families and their dwell- 
ings. It was found that the county had an adequate 
number of doctors but lacked specialists. Private hos- 
pital capacity was sufficient. In public health the 
situation was not so good since these services touched 
only a few. One nurse was trying to care for about 
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four times the recommended number of persons and 
the public health doctor was largely a name. The 
school situation reflected that of the nation: classes 
too large, emergency teachers, antiquated buildings, 
no kindergartens, and virtually no fine arts. The pub- 
lic library had been built in 1902 by the Carnegie 
Foundation. Roughly one cent per person was be- 
ing allocated to keep it going. 

Recreation outside of school was confined to the 
efforts of two or three individuals with, of course, 
limited coverage. Services for children were par- 
tially covered with the big gap in the area of trained 
personnel. No worker had specialized training. Some 
officials refused to recognize a problem when it pre- 
sented itself. Exploitation of youth in the labor field 
was confined to a few individual cases. No one had 
ever done anything in the field of housing, so noth- 
ing was available. Such was the general situation. 

To demonstrate that planning could be a reality 
the group work consultant from the State Welfare 
Department provided a film, “Playtown, U.S.A.” 
This demonstrates a community in action, determin- 
ing its needs and then fulfilling them. 


Key Citizens 


HESE TWO WOMEN’S groups appeared interested, so 
T the wishful trio stepped up their campaign. Not 
being satisfied with incidental contacts, lists of key 
citizens were compiled and divided among them. 
They were seen one by one and the plan was pre- 
sented. How did it appeal to them? Did they feel 
that such a council was needed? Would they help? 
Who would be the best person to lead the movement? 
What should be its scope? When should it be done? 
Who should be included? After several weeks of this 
person-to-person work, an organizational meeting 
was arranged. 

The list of key citizens became a mailing list. Par- 
ticular effort was made to include all local clubs and 
civic groups as well as the branches and divisions 
of local government. A letter was composed after 
long consultation. It was mailed to 73 persons in an 
effort to enlist their support. The letter suggested 
the need for coordinating the work of the existing 
agencies, eliminating duplication or unnecessary ef- 
fort, and proposed the establishment of a community 
planning group. The letter closed by suggesting a 
meeting be held to discuss the proposal and asked 
the person to return an enclosed card indicating his 
interest and when it was convenient for him to at- 
tend such a meeting. 

Three weeks after this letter a meeting was set 
and a program arranged. It should be noted that 


beginning with the first talk and continuing through- 
out the period of this report the local newspaper 
gave space, mostly front page, to announcing meet- 
ings beforehand and to recording the business trans- 
acted afterward. The article announcing the first 
meeting stated its purpose and listed all those who 
had been enlisted to present various phases. The ex- 
pert employed by the city planning commission had 
promised to tell something of his project, assisted 
by the commission chairman. They were to show 
how a council could implement physical planning. 
The secretaries of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the school board were to delineate their fields in the 
total community setting. The film, “Playtown, U. 
S. A.,” was to be shown as it had been decided that 
recreation would be the need most readily approached. 


DiIsaPPoINTMENTS 


HREE DAYS BEFORE the meeting several disappoint- 

ments occurred in rapid succession. The research 
consultant doing the planning, who had promised all 
possible aid, left town and was never seen by any- 
one other than the planning commission again. The 
commission chairman became head of the civic opera 
association which was to meet the same night at a 
dinner for drive participants. The Chamber of Com- 
merce secretary was called elsewhere. A political rally 
was announced, and it turned out to be the regular 
meeting night for about six different groups. This 
necessitated several last minute shifts in program. 
Some of these were not completed until the very last 
day. The city manager substituted for the planning 
commission representatives. The employment office 
manager explained how a planning council might 
help his office. The school board delegate mapped 
out adult education possibilities. 

The turnout exceeded expectations. Despite all the 
conflicts, about the same number appeared as had 
responded to the letter. They were not all the same 
people, of course. Several individuals left other meet- 
ings to attend. Their interest was expressed con- 
cretely in the setting up of a steering committee 
headed by the welfare director who had presided at 
the request of the other two members. He selected 
the school board secretary, the high school principal, 
the chief of police, the home demonstration agent, 
and the state president of the softball association to 
aid in formulating a constitution and nominating 
officers. . 

The constitution was modeled from ones in actual 
use in other communities and adapted, in so far as 
the committee could do so, to this community. Its 
stated objectives were to promote the general wel- 
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fare by coordinating health, welfare, adult education, 
and recreation activities. Other objectives were to 
continuously appraise needs and resources, ascertain 
how adequately the needs were being met, and pro- 
mote facilities as indicated. Provision was made for 
two types of members: those officially designated as 
representing an organized group and individuals 
recognized as constructive leaders. No provision was 
made for a treasury because it was believed one might 
in the end prove the council’s undoing. Hopes and 
aims were for it to become a central point for dis- 
cussion and interpretation, A treasury might lead 
the council to undertake some specific project di- 
rectly and thus limit their thinking and energy to 
one specific enterprise. If no funds were available 
it would be mandatory that operations be performed 
by existing agencies and that the council confine 
itself to planning. In addition to the election of offi- 
cers, committee chairmen were selected. 


Aputt EpucaTion 


HE ADULT education section was headed by the adult 
| pe ea teacher in the local high school. He had 
asked for a lay committee to assist him with com- 
munity interpretation and relationships. Here was 
an opportunity to tie his work to the area and also 
inform the people of his work. A former welfare 
director was chosen as chairman for the health sec- 
tion. The head of the employment service was chosen 
for the public welfare section. He was one of the 
original planners of the council and had been be- 
moaning the fact that he had no means of com- 
munication and consultation existing between his 
office and the locality. For the recreation section 
there was obtained a young businessman, exceedingly 
active in community affairs and a firm believer in 
the necessity of increased recreational facilities. 

Officers were as follows: president, the welfare di- 
rector, one of the original three; vice-president, a 
young attorney, lifetime resident of the community 
and secretary of the local school board; secretary- 
treasurer, principal of the grade school and officer 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Organizational representatives had been designated 
by the following: 12 lodges, 5 public agencies, 3 
governmental units, 2 scout groups, 2 chambers of 
commerce, 4 veterans’ groups, 5 private agencies, 3 
professional societies, and 7 service clubs. In addition 
18 persons were asked to serve as individual mem- 
bers. 

Recreation was concentrated upon as the logical first 
problem. An all-out effort was centered in this sec- 
tion to do two things: meet the needs and in meet- 
ing the needs demonstrate to the populace that the 
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council approach was democratic and produced re- 
sults. The film used previously, “Playtown, U.S. A.,” 
was shown on several occasions and where possible 
supplemented by a talk on what the council could 
do for the area. The group work consultant of the 
Child Welfare Division of the State Department of 
Public Welfare had been used throughout the forma- 
tive period on a consultative basis. At this point she 
was able to secure the free services of the field repre- 
sentative of the National Recreation Association. He 
visited Canon City, briefly toured the district, ap- 
peared on a radio program, talked at a council meet- 
ing, and conferred with the officers on needs and 
procedures. 

His efforts added impetus to the drive for improved 
recreational facilities and ultimately resulted in using 
their (N.R.A.) engineers to plan the use of a 3l-acre 
plot belonging to the school, including not only fu- 
ture school expansion but also tennis courts, swim- 
ming pool, baseball and handball diamonds and foot- 
ball field. The sectional leader began to lay definite 
plans to build new ball diamonds by group coopera- 
tion, and a temporary committee was set up to de- 
termine the best type of recreation commission geared 
to the peculiarities of the area. 


Continuous APpprRAISAL OF NEEDs 


NE OF THE functions outlined in the constitution 

was to continuously appraise community needs. 
As a beginning a letter was sent by the president to 
each organizational representative asking what his 
group would like to see done first in the field of 
recreation, not only what facility but also how total 
recreation should be coordinated and controlled. This 
latter was a point which the field representative of 
the National Recreation Association had brought up, 
suggesting that a:‘commission with delegated author- 
ity be created. Although the coverage was not com- 
plete, the answers brought to the council meeting 
indicated that some type of overall recreation com- 
mission was needed and that a swimming pool should 
be the first thing built. Several organizations said 
they were willing to help in any way possible, even 
to the raising of funds. 

The federated women’s clubs were asked to ap- 
point a committee to undertake a detailed survey of 
actual youth activity and to follow this with a com- 
plete report on all facilities. Some interesting data 
was obtained through questionnaires which were dis- 
tributed through the school. Over 1,000 survey sheets 
were returned to be processed by the committee. 
About 60 per cent belonged to some type of youth 
organization such as Scouts, 4-H, Rainbow, or De- 
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Molay. Over 90 per cent attended shows; of this 
number over half went once a week. 

About 80 per cent of all age groups spent most 
of their play time outside school at home or with 
close friends. Only 5 per cent utilized the public 
parks. Over twice as many wanted swimming in 
the summer as any other one thing. 

When discussing park utilization in a council 
meeting, it was revealed that several small parks 
were closed to children. A delegation was given the 
task of looking into the situation and recommend- 
ing action. At the next meeting they were glad to 
report that although the city council had not rescinded 
the ordinance, play was being permitted and children 
were no longer being ejected. 


RECREATION FAcILITIES 


HE FACILITY analysis covered outdoor, indoor, pub- 
T lic, commercial, religious and group facilities. It 
was found that public parks in the area were very in- 
adequate and that parks publicly owned within driv- 
ing distance were not developed. Playgrounds were 
almost synonymous with school grounds. One park 
did have a limited area with some equipment for both 
children and adults. There was no golf course of 
any nature. Tennis courts, ball diamonds, model 
airplane flying fields, in fact, all game courts 
and fields were mostly limited to school grounds. 
Indoor facilities presented about the same picture ex- 
cept that members had recourse to some social, club, 
or recreational rooms in their churches, clubs, or 
lodges. Youth organizations did not have complete 
coverage. Commercial recreation was inadequate and 
some very undesirable. 

During this time the temporary committee set up 
to draw plans for a recreation commission had been 
working. These tentative plans were submitted to a 
meeting of the total council for discussion and refine- 
ment. Provision was made for petitioning the three 
city governments and the school board to create by 
resolution a joint commission to provide recreation 
for all age groups. Each political unit was to be 
represented roughly according to population. The four 
sponsoring units were to allocate funds at their own 
discretion and were to retain the ownership of public 
facilities, their use to be determined by the com- 
mission. Administration, expansion, recommendation, 
and analysis were felt to be the primary functions 
it should perform. 

A movement also developed for a swimming pool 
and was crystallized by the federated women’s clubs 


in organizing a joint committee to plan for location, 
building, and financing. This group assumed re- 
sponsibility and the recreational section of the coun- 
cil agreed to aid in an advisory capacity with plan- 
ning and organization. The women wanted to make 
their project an entry in a nationwide community 
improvement program sponsored by the federated 
women’s clubs. They asked the city to provide a 
place for a pool and were referred to the school 
board by the head of the city planning commission. 
The latter promised a definite spot would be available. 

It was hoped that the recreation commission would 
be able to take over the administration if they were 
successful. The plan for a commission had been for- 
mally presented to the units concerned with the re- 
quest that it be considered by their respective attor- 
neys and definite action taken by the councils. This 
was a slow process. Finally, after several weeks, rep- 
resentatives of the three cities and the school district 
got together with members of the community coun- 
cil and worked out the final draft of the resolution 
and made it as acceptable to all bodies as possible. 


Oruer Projects 


HILE RECREATION was the major item, it should 

be noted that during this year the health section 
laid plans for a community survey to determine the 
health situation of children. It was the thinking that 
a house-to-house canvass should be made utilizing 
the Red Cross block workers. This was to uncover 
the child with unknown or unmet health needs. 

The adult education section was not idle, either. 
A number of courses for grownups had been or- 
ganized and for the first time hobby classes were 
offered. These classes were the result of several dis- 
cussions in the council tending to show that they 
might be not only desired but almost as constructive 
and as positive a value for people as courses pur- 
porting to upgrade a trade or vocation. 

The public welfare section worked solely in the 
area of employment. A small committee was selected 
and received periodical reports on employment and 
unemployment. Several times during the year the 
job situation in the area was brought before the total 
council. The chairman covered not only the existent 
conditions but possibilities for the future growth of 
the area. 

This completed the organization and twelve 
months’ work of the Canon City Community Coun- 
cil. At the annual meeting new officers were elected, 
again including one of the three organizers. 








MANY BELONG—DO YOU? 





THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


is 
for LOCAL public welfare 


for STATE public welfare 


for REGIONAL public welfare 


Join it! Si upport it! 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


was established in 1930 to provide technical 
and consultant services and to act as a clearing 
house for the exchange of information and ex- 
perience in the field of public welfare adminis- 


tration. 


The Association maintains a continuing rela- 
tionship with federal, state, and local welfare 
officials and agencies through its program of 
periodic publications, national and regional con- 
ferences, committees, field activities, and vari- 


ous other membership services. 


It cooperates with national public and private 
agencies in the development of sound principles 
of public welfare and effective techniques of 


administration. 


The American Public Welfare Association be- 
lieves a healthy organization serving a nation- 
wide constituency must be supported by that 
constituency to the greatest extent possible. 
Although both individual and agency member- 
ships have increased substantially in the last 
few years, the income from them is still not 
sufficiently large to give APWA the facilities 
it needs for maintaining and expanding its serv- 


ices to you. 


Public welfare has no other spokesman with 
nation-wide representation. It needs the kind 
of leadership APWA offers. 
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The APWA is the national public welfare or- 
ganization backed by hundreds of agencies and 
thousands of individuals. 


It serves them through: 





A central office in Chicago 

A branch office in Washington 
Council of State Administrators 
Council of Local Administrators 
National Round Table Conference 
Regional Conferences 


Special committees dealing with topics vital 
to Public Welfare Administration 


How the APWA benefits its members: 


Individuals receive: 





Public Welfare Journal 
Washington Newsletter 
Other special publications 


Admission to regional and national confer- 
ences 


Opportunities to take part in committee work 
and conferences 


Up-to-date information on what’s happening 
in public welfare across the country. 


Agencies receive: 





Public Welfare Journal 
Washington Newsletter 
Special publications 
Consultative help 

Public Welfare Directory 


Special reports on field surveys 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 


INDIVIDUAL ACTIVE 





Fe IE ioaccnstsshiceitcaensiniedseibinecinitiiiensceiniteil $ 5.00 
Ey III, teminccsncivtctinisiicivennenicaniinemiianinnsanii = 

Regular fee plus any additional amount. 
Eo COUN spisenitiniisninontanicecsntntiniin eae $10.00 
EE eee oeeeeeeee25.00 


INDIVIDUAL ASSOCIATE 





Be I sich ....$ 5.00 
SINE datinchcrrcntiotnsenistnssscnshitenenenienenteiincetinontl = 


Regular fee plus any additional amount. 
Included in the membership fee is $4.00 
for one year’s subscription to the Jour- 
nal—Public Welfare. 


AGENCY ACTIVE 





Fo IIE sneictscnencrensccomnes <ccaieidnainintlilinass — 


Whatever multiple of $25 more nearly 
equals one-twentieth of one per cent of 
the annual cost of administration. 


Minimum $15—Local Agency 
Minimum $100—State Agency 
Maximum $1000—All Agencies 


C) GI oacecneceneresnscemrnsnnmsnrencooneenpmences —_ 
Regular fee plus any additional amount. 


AGENCY ASSOCIATE 





OO $25.00 
Fe ID scsisnctiensnitinininecanniitsaienmnminiamapainten = 


Regular fee plus any additional amount. 


Is your Agency a Member? 

Are you an Individual Member? 

Can you become a Contributing, Supporting, 
Sustaining, or Sponsoring Member? 

Do Members of your Board belong? 


Have you told others of the value of APWA 
Membership? 


What else can you do to support your Associ- 
ation? 
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ging 


by CLARK TIBBITTS, Conference Director 
Federal Security Agency 


in Washington on August 13-15, last. At that time 

816 delegates from over the entire country met 
to identify and discuss the problems created by the 
growing proportion of older people in the American 
population. 

The Conference was called by the Federal Security 
Agency in response to growing awareness that aging 
problems have reached a critical stage. In view of 
the extensiveness of these problems, the Conference 
was organized under eleven subject matter areas, or 
sections, covering the major aspects of human life. 
At this writing, each section is preparing a final re- 
port which will become the basis for a comprehensive 
volume to be published during the winter. 


More Otp PEopie 


T HE FiRsT national Conference on Aging took place 


HE SECTION which dealt with population predicted 
| nese growth of the older group because of 
the long-time decline of the birth rate and improve- 
ments in health. All of the Conference Sections 
agreed that older people experience the full gamut 
of human needs, the satisfaction of these needs is 
largely a result of individual effort applied in a favor- 
able environment, and that immediate attention is 
required on the part of all appropriate groups and 
interests in creating that environment. It was recog- 
nized, too, that the problems of older people also 
affect families, communities, and our total society 
and economy. 

An important implication of aging is that older 
people require financial support. Social Security, sav- 
ings, employment, and private pension systems were 
acknowledged as the more important sources of sup- 
port and there was a good deal of discussion of their 
interrelationships and of their effects on older people 
and on the economy. Employment opportunities for 
older workers was a principal topic in at least two 
sections. 

The sections on research and health maintenance 
saw many possibilities for gaining further control 
over disease and aging processes and, thus, for ex- 
tending the period of vigor and self-care. 

Members of the section on the family expressed 
conviction that the family constitutes the basic frame 
of reference for successful aging, but pointed out that 


family life has undergone many changes. New types 
of housing, varied services, and counseling may be 
needed if the aging and their families are to make 
satisfactory adjustments. 

The sections on education, creative activities and 
recreation, religion, and community organization dis- 
cussed the needs of older people as they are related 
to these subjects and ways of providing opportunity 
for the aging to continue as growing, contributing 
members of society. 

The section on professional personnel discussed the 
need for specialized training, methods for attracting 
people to this field, and how the training might be 
given. 

The Conference on Aging represented a large- 
scale experiment in the group method. Because so 
little was known about the implications of aging, 
it was decided that the Conference should be in the 
nature of an exploratory forum. Because the larger 
share of the work in the field will continue to be 
done by people in a wide variety of agencies and 
organizations, it was decided to place primary re- 
sponsibility for planning the Conference in their 
hands. And because it was desired to encourage the 
broadest possible active participation, the Conference 
was organized on a discussion basis rather than with 
formal, prepared papers. The principal result of these 
decisions was that reliance had to be placed on the 
planning and delegate groups to determine the con- 
tent of their discussions and to reach fairly definite 
conclusions within brief time periods. 


PLANNING CoMMITTEES 


URING THE first part of June the Federal Security 
Administrator appointed a Planning Committee 
of non-Federal specialized and lay persons for each 
of the Conference Sections. These committees met 
at once to make preliminary outlines for their sec- 
tions, to lay down instructions regarding the kinds 
of persons to be invited as delegates, and to determine 
the types of material to be sent to the delegates to 
prepare them for the Washington meeting. Most of 
the committees met again during July and all of 
them on the day preceding the Conference. 
Each planning committee had the assistance of a 
(Continued on Page 190) 
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The Cost and Financing of Social Security. Meriam, 
Lewis, and Schlotterbeck, Karl. Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1950. Pp. x-+-193. $3.00." 


HE AUTHORS OF this study make two points which 

deserve emphasis and yet have received relatively 
little attention in social security literature. As a 
matter of fact, they receive relatively little attention 
in this book. However, since these points are impor- 
tant I will put them first. 

1. It is a serious weakness of the present approach 
in the old-age and survivors insurance program that 
it does nothing for the aged who were already retired 
when the system was inaugurated. 


2. National policy should be designed to promote. 


work opportunities for older workers. 
BLANKET IN Present AGED 


ITH BOTH OF these points this reviewer agrees. 

The weakness in old-age and survivors insurance 
could be corrected by blanketing in the present aged 
under the insurance system and paying them a stand- 
ard benefit without contribution. Whether or not it 
would be desirable to do this depends on many con- 
siderations, some of which are extraneous to the 
insurance system, but it is clear that it is not neces- 
sary to substitute some other approach for insurance 
in order to correct this weakness. The second point 
calls for an all-out attack by government, by industry, 
and by labor. 

Except insofar as it mentions these two points, the 
Brookings study is not rewarding. In fact, the re- 
mainder of this paper will have to deal exclusively 
with the false impressions and misinterpretations with 
which the book is replete. 

The main argument of the book is that the present 
social insurance system should be abolished and a 
universal means test program substituted. The reason 
for this recommendation is the belief of the authors, 
a belief which is never documented, that benefit dis- 
bursements would be less under such a program. No 
consideration is given to the fact that for the indi- 
vidual or groups concerned, a comparison of the costs 
of social insurance and a means test program is a 
comparison of two very different economic and social 
values. I may very much prefer to pay somewhat 
more for a pension in my old age which I can add 


* The opinions in this article are those of the writer and do not 
necessarily represent the views of the Federal Security Agency. 


to my other savings and income, which I will be 
sure of getting without control over my actions and 
without stigma, than to pay somewhat less for a 
chance to be on relief in the event I have insufficient 
income to support myself. Even if the authors of 
this study were right and their means test program 
“cost” less, it is like saying a lottery ticket on a 
second-hand Ford “costs” less than a new Buick. 

The authors recognize that means test relief may 
not be acceptable to the American people, so as a 
second choice they offer a system paying the same 
to all in a specified category, such as those over 65, 
without relation to individual need or to previous 
wages or contribution made by the individual. The 
authors are silent on essential features of this plan. 
They do not state what the flat amount would be, 
how it would be determined, or even who would get 
it. They again base their preference largely on the 
idea that such a plan would be “cheaper” than insur- 
ance, but they present no estimates of benefit pay- 
ments. 

If we take $55 as a very conservative estimate of 
the cost of meeting a health and decency budget 
(a standard which the authors advocate), and assume 
this amount would be paid to each of an estimated 
14.9 million persons over age 65 in 1960, old-age 
benefits alone for that year would amount to $9.8 
billion. With possibly 28.5 million aged persons in 
the year 2000, benefit payments would be $18.8 billion.” 
To provide for widows and children would require 
additional billions. These figures are far in excess 
of comparable estimates of old-age and survivors in- 
surance disbursements. 

The major reason why disbursements would greatly 
exceed those for comparable adequacy of protection 
under the social insurance program is that benefits 
under the social insurance program are conditional 
upon substantial retirement from covered employment 
(a provision similar to that in most public and private 
retirement programs). The flat benefit plan offered 
here is vague on this point, but the statement that 
the standard amount would be paid “without refer- 
ence to other available resources” apparently means 
that nonretired persons would be paid full benefits. 


InsEcurtry WirH “Free Pensions” 


HE BOOK OMI7s any consideration of the limitations 
Tor a flat-benefit system in an economy characterized 
by wide differentials in wage rates and levels of 
living. Most important, it does not consider the lack 


* The 14.9 figure for 1960 and the 28.5 figure for 2000 are taken 
from the population projections used as a basis for the Aigh cost 
estimates for old-age and survivors insurance which are used in 
this book and which were prepared by the Social Security Admin- 
istration. 











of security for the beneficiary and the taxpayer when 
a political system of “free pensions” is substituted for 
contributory social insurance. 

In defense of a flat, uniform benefit, Messrs. Meriam 
and Schlotterbeck contend that such a plan would 
be less costly to administer than the present program. 
“It would no longer be necessary to operate the ex- 
pensive system required to record and tabulate the 
earnings of all workers, . . . nor would good public 
relations require the maintenance of a network of 
local offices. . . .” 

In a statement submitted in 1949 by the Com- 
missioner for Social Security to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, attention was called to the fact 
that total administrative costs include costs of col- 
lecting contributions, claims administration, and serv- 
ices to both claimants and contributors, as well as 
maintenance of records of individual earnings. The 
Commissioner stated that the cost of maintaining 
wage records “will in the long run represent less 
than 10 per cent of the total administrative cost of 
the program.”* 

The Brookings authors do not present data on the 
administrative costs of their favored alternative plans. 
However, it is clear that assistance, with its unavoid- 
able investigation of individual cases, costs more to 
administer than social insurance. For example, data 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, show that 
the total cost to the Federal, State and local agencies 
for administering old-age assistance was $66.6 million, 
or 5.3 per cent of the total $1.3 billion taxes collected 
for financing old-age assistance payments. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, the total admin- 
istrative expenses of old-age and survivors insurance 
will represent about 2.4 per cent of contributions. 


No Cost Data 


N DETAILED estimates of the cost of administering 
a flat pension plan, such as the second alternative 
plan discussed above, are presented, and the absence 
of a detailed description of the plan makes it impos- 
sible to determine all the administrative costs it 
would entail. It is true that under a pension plan not 
geared to earnings, the 10 per cent of costs attribut- 
able to keeping accounts of wages for individual 
workers could be saved. But most of the other opera- 
tions now performed would still be required, and, 
in fact, some administrative expenses would be in- 
creased. It would be necessary to take applications 
from persons who claim benefits; to establish proofs 
of age and marital status; in survivor cases, to estab- 
lish proof of death of, as well as the relationship of, 


*Social Security Act Amendments of 1949, Hearings, 81st Con- 
gress, Ist session, part 2, p. 1334. 
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the surviving widow and children to the deceased 
person; in disability cases, to prove one’s inability to 
engage in substantially gainful work because of per- 
manent and total disablement. 

One place where expenses would be increased is 
in the prevention of multiple benefit payments to 
the same individual. At present a worker makes 
application for, and is assigned, an account number 
for wage record purposes, which at death or retire- 
ment becomes his claim identification number. Be- 
fore the number is issued, however, the identifying 
information in his application is checked against a 
national employee index of account numbers already 
established. This screening procedure insures that 
when the worker eventually retires or dies, there will 
be no possibility of duplication of benefit payments. 
Under a flat pension plan, too, it would be necessary 
to obtain identifying information and assign a claim 
number to each beneficiary. In addition, however, 
special procedures would be required for discovering 
and deterring multiple applications by the same per- 
son, for under such a system, as distinct from old- 
age and survivors insurance, there would be every 
incentive to file multiple claims. 

It would also be necessary to assure that payments 
went only to those persons who continued to be eli- 
gible for benefits. The maintenance of a current 
roll of beneficiaries would, therefore, still be necessary. 
Thus, payments would need to be terminated when 
a beneficiary died, a widow remarried, or when 
orphan children reached the age of self-support. 
Moreover, it would be necessary to provide for 
periodic reexamination of persons receiving disability 
benefits to determine whether the individual had 
regained earning capacity. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


$ STATED ABOVE, a flat pension plan which provides 
A payments for persons who are regularly at work 
is unnecessarily expensive in benefit payments. If 
that large expense is to be avoided (the Brookings 
book is not clear on this point), additional admin- 
istrative expense would be incurred. Under the present 
wage record system the posting of earnings to indi- 
vidual employee accounts produces, as a valuable 
by-product, an economical mechanical procedure for 
determining the continuing eligibility of current bene- 
ficiaries. In the absence of a wage record system 
some other administrative mechanism, probably field 
investigation, would be necessary to insure the with- 
holding of benefits during periods when persons on 
the beneficiary rolls returned to work. 
At present, the Social Security Administration has 
478 local offices. Six “area” offices maintain a roll of 
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current beneficiaries and issue monthly checks. The 
administration of a universal flat pension plan, in 
spite of the Brookings’ claim, would require com- 
parable field establishments to perform functions an- 
alogous to those under the present system. 

Throughout the book the focus of attack is the 
plan recommended by the Administration in H.R. 
2893 and which in substance is the plan about to 
become law. It is described as a system under which 
“the promised benefits might appear to be so nearly 
adequate that for many persons incentives for such 
savings would be destroyed. Thousands will become 
as children, looking to the maternal state to direct 
and provide.” 

The benefit formula under H.R. 2893 would yield 
benefits of only 50 per cent on the first $75 of covered 
earnings and only 15 per cent on the remainder (a 
more modest formula, incidentally, than the formula 
approved by the U.S. Senate). Benefits generally 
would range from a fourth to a half of customary 
earnings. It is difficult to see how benefits of less 
than half a worker’s customary earnings would de- 
stroy incentives for additional saving. It is, in the 
writer’s opinion, nothing short of absurd to claim 
that workers who contribute to such a program for 
40 years out of the earnings of their labor will, 
through this process of saving, “become as children, 
looking to the maternal state to direct and provide.” 


Excess BENEFITS 


UT wHat aBouT those who are not under the pro- 
B gram for 40 years? The authors make a major 
point of the fact that those who retire in the early 
years of the program “will receive in return for the 
contributions they will make through payroll taxes, 
benefits far in excess of those they could obtain 
through like payments with a private company.” 
They declare that the reduction in eligibility require- 
ments based on length ofscovered employment as pro- 
vided in H.R. 2893 (the U.S. Senate was much more 
liberal in this respect) would result in the payment 
of “windfall benefits” to those now near age 65 
“while still preserving the appearance of a con- 
tributory system.” 

The payment of benefits in excess of contributions 
to early retirants is not peculiar to the old-age and 
survivors insurance program, but occurs in almost 
all retirement systems, public or private. It is the 
result of starting a program when some people are 
near retirement age and of permitting them to par- 
ticipate to a reasonable extent in the security designed 
for the mature program. Evidently Messrs. Meriam 
and Schlotterbeck are judging social insurance by 
standards applicable only to individually bought pri- 


vate life insurance if they expect contributions on 
behalf of early retirants to cover the whole cost of 
their benefits. The closer analogy is the practice 
followed in group annunities and private pension 
plans. 

Perhaps one of the most surprising things in this 
book, which has certainly more than its share of 
surprises, is the endorsement which Brookings gives 
to the old chestnut about double taxation and the 
fictitious nature of the reserve. It is, of course, true 
that a trust fund is not an essential part of a govern- 
ment insurance program. Benefits would be equally 
safe if the fund were only a contingency reserve; 
the safety of benefit payments does rest on the taxing 
power of the Government. 

The question of whether the trust fund is essential 
or even desirable, however, has nothing to do with 
its reality. So long as the trust fund exists, the con- 
tributions going to it are dedicated to the use of 
the insurance system, whether they are held in cash 
for current expenditures or invested in Government 


bonds. 


Taxep Onty ONcE 


HE TRUST FUND is real and people are taxed only 
Tite for old-age and survivors insurance. The 
Government securities held by the Trust Fund repre- 
sent money borrowed by the Federal Government to 
pay the cost of the war and for other purposes deter- 
mined by Congress. If the obligations in the Trust 
Fund were not held by the Trust Fund they, or 
their equivalent, would be in the hands of private 
investors. Payments on this debt will have to be 
made by the Federal Government whether or not 
there is a Trust Fund. 

When an individual makes an old-age and survivors 
insurance contribution, he is paying toward his 
future benefits. When he pays taxes which are used 
to pay interest to the Trust Fund or redeem bonds 
held by the Fund, he is paying for the war and other 
general government expenses. The fallacious nature 
of this type of attack on the reserve has been exposed 
repeatedly in Congressional hearings and in numerous 
publications, but the authors of the Brookings study 
give no indication of acquaintance with the literature 
on the subject. 

There are many places in this book which indicate 
a lack of acquaintance with the facts, the issues, and 
the literature in the field of social insurance. Because 
of space limitation a few examples must suffice to 
demonstrate this point; the examples could be multi- 
plied. 

Experience rating and the concern of the employer with 


respect to administration stem from the fact that the 
national law levies the tax exclusively against the em- 
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ployer. Most states follow the same practice. The under- 
lying conception is that most unemployment is due to 
causes beyond the control of individual employers, and 
hence the insurance costs should be borne by society as a 
whole. This could be accomplished by levying the tax on 
the employers, who would seek to pass the costs along to 
the consuming public in general. 


The underlying conception of experience rating is 
not this at all. The underlying conception of experi- 
ence rating is that a significant amount of unemploy- 
ment is under the control of the individual employer, 
and that he will be stimulated to take measures to 
reduce unemployment if the amount of tax which 
he has to bear is related to the amount of unemploy- 
ment suffered by his own employees. 


MisLEADING STATEMENT 


In speaking of old-age and survivors insurance, the 
authors state, 

It is a radically different philosophy from that which 
underlies many systems in other countries. They seek to 
assure only a flat uniform benefit that will remove the 
fear of want. 

This statement is extremely misleading. As a matter 
of fact, the only major social insurance system in 
the World that uses the flat benefit approach is that 
of Great Britain. The usual social insurance approach 
is the one followed in the United States of relating 
benefit amount to previous earnings. Even in those 
countries which do not have social insurance, or have 
it only to a very limited extent and rely primarily 
on a means test program, the benefits are not flat 
but vary according to the needs of the individual. 

In presenting the arguments of those who object 
to increasing the wage base of the insurance system 
above $3,000 (a viewpoint in which the authors con- 
cur), they say: “The cost of the system will be 
materially increased by paying large benefits with 
respect to earnings above $3,000.” Impartial adher- 
ence to the facts should have prompted a note at 
this point that, although the dollar cost of benefits 
would be increased, the cost of the program as a 
percentage of payroll, ie. its real cost from a tax 
standpoint, would be decreased. At the same time, 
it might have pointed out the protection given regu- 
larly employed skilled workers would be much closer 
to their needs in relation to their usual level of living. 

Although one can hardly recommend this book to 
those in search of help on the vital question of social 
security costs and financing, it is perhaps unfair to 
be too harsh. The volume is obviously not a work 
of serious research but a political tract prepared in 


a hurry in an attempt to persuade the Congress that 
the legislation which it has just been considering is 
too costly and that it might better abolish social 
insurance and substitute relief for all. 


Rosert M. Batt, Assistant Director 

Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Social Security Administration 

Federal Security Agency 





CONFERENCE ON AGING 
(Continued from Page 186) 


Secretariat composed of Federal workers from the 
Federal Security Agency and seven other government 
organizations. Between committee meetings the sec- 
retariats prepared and mailed background material, 
carried out instructions as to selection of delegates, 
and developed other subject matter aspects. The sec- 
retariat chairmen represented the planning commit- 
tees in working with a small agency group to de- 
velop the organizational aspects of the Conference, 
also on the group process basis. 

The planning committees, the secretariats, and, 
finally, the delegates accepted their responsibilities 
eagerly and performed far above expectation. Their 
work is a tribute to American Democracy in action. 

At the time of the Conference, the largest sections 
divided into subsections so that there were usually 
33 meetings going simultaneously. A recorder in 
each subsection prepared a daily summary of the 
discussion for distribution at the ensuing session. On 
the last day each section met in plenary session to 
discover areas of agreement and to give direction to 
the groups charged with preparing the final reports. 

The final meeting of the total Conference group 
heard a fast, running summary of the work of the 
sessions presented by Mr. Dwight Cooke, CBS Com- 
mentator and Conference rapporteur, with the assist- 
ance of the section chairmen. Actions were proposed 
or taken only by sections; none were by the delegate 
body as a whole. 

The role of the Federal Security Agency was con- 
fined to that of providing the facility through which 
some 800 persons could pool their experiences and 
develop lines of action with reference to this great, 
domestic problem. It is sincerely hoped that the 
Conference will stimulate wide local interest and 
that the group method will appeal to other planning 
groups in this field. 
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ADC SURVEY—A SECOND REPORT 


by ELLEN WINSTON, Chairman, Advisory Committee on the ADC Study, and 
Commissioner, North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare 


HE Stupy or Aid to Dependent Children, financed 

by the Field Foundation and conducted by the 

Institute for Research in the Social Sciences of the 
University of North Carolina, is moving along accord- 
ing to schedule. The cooperation of the states in 
making suggestions concerning the preliminary sched- 
ule and in setting up their own plans for the conduct 
of the study has been outstanding, even in view of 
the long-time history of full cooperation by the states 
in APWA projects. Everyone with any direct re- 
sponsibility for the survey is deeply appreciative of 
this splendid response. 

Schedules and instructions for the study were sent 
to the states just after Labor Day with editing and 
coding instructions following shortly afterwards. 

In developing the plans for the survey and in re- 
sponse to numerous state requests, flexible sampling 
instructions were worked out. Thus, some states will 
sample closed ADC cases for October, some cases 
for November, while still others will use both months 
in order to reduce the number of counties included 
in the survey. Not only is there choice of month, 
but also several different plans for selecting the 50 


*Plans for the survey were outlined by Ellen Winston in the 
June-July issue of Pustic WeLFare. 


per cent sample of closings are possible. Thus, every 
effort has been made to suit the convenience of indi- 
vidual states. 

An opportunity will be given at the annual round 
tables for a full discussion of progress to date. The 
study committee will have an open meeting one eve- 
ning and the next morning Dr. Gordon Blackwell, 
director of the survey, and Mr. Tom Hutton, technical 
consultant to the survey from the Social Security 
Administration, will be discussants at a round table 
centering on the study. 

Following the original plans, family cards will be 
punched for the basic data. Already, however, the 
data to be obtained appear to be so important that 
plans for a follow-up analysis of individual children 
are being matured. This second stage of the survey 
will be handled in its entirety by the staff of the 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. 

The timing of the study is particularly important. 
With the passage and implementation of H.R. 6000, 
the need for a bench mark for the aid to dependent 
children program acquires added significance. The 
ADC Study provides essential data both for evaluat- 
ing the program as it has functioned and for looking 
to the future. 





APWA IS GROWING 


ECAUSE OF THE unprecedented increase in membership in the Association in recent months, we have added 
four additional pages to the magazine-this month in order to publish a complete roster of those who have 


taken out membership in APWA up to September Ist. Look for your name and your associates’. 


If they 


are not listed, tell them of the advantages of membership in APWA and be sure that their names are included 
on our next list of new members. We take pleasure in bringing to you this large list of names of new members 
so that all may see that the Association is growing in size and influence in every section of the country. 


AcENcy MEMBERS 


Bertie County Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Windsor, N. Car., Mrs. Norma P. Smith, ew Albany, 
Superintendent lough, Director 
Journe Bureau of Old Age Assistance, 
Bourne, Mass., Mrs. 
Agent for Board 

srewster Board of Public Welfare, Brew- 
ster, Mass., Althea M. Latham, Social 


rouch, Director 


Dorothy Ward, Greensboro, N. 


Mass., Olive L. 


Edgefield, S. Car., 
Floyd County Devt 


Guilford County Dept. of Public Welfare, 


Mrs. Robert A. 


of Public Welfare, 
Frank V. McCul- 


Rockingham County Welfare Dept., Reids- 
ville, N. Car., Mrs. John Lee Wilson, 
Superintendent’ 

Shelby County Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Harlan, Ia., Mrs. Sylvia Cox, Director 

Welfare Local 371, Government and Civic 


Mrs. Blanche Carr Employees Organizing Committee, C1O, 


Sterne, Superintendent Irving J. Gold, Treasurer 
Harwich Board of Public Welfare, Harwich, 


Wellfleet Board of Public Welfare, Well- 


Williams, Agent fleet, Mass., Mrs. Lillian I. Johnson, 





Worker 
Chatham Board of Public Welfare, Chat- 
—. Mass., Rudolph C. Farrenkopf, 


bastham Board of Public Welfare, East- 
Mass., Mrs. rice Mayo, ial 

wa orker 
Edgefield County Dept. of Public Welfare, 


Isabella County Bureau of Social Aid, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., Vilna P. Murphy, 
Director 

Louisa County Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Wapello, Ia., E. Pauline McCleary, Di- 
rector 

Provincetown Board of Public Welfare, 
Provincetown, Mass., John I. King, Agent 
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Social Worker 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
April 
Elenore L. Coleman, Atlanta, Ga. 


aise, Annie Dee Daniel, San Marcos, Tex. 
. P. Davis, Manteo, N. C 
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Mrs. Moybil M. Denham, Ferriday, La. 
Eric Hall Dovre, Post, Tex. 

Agnes Easterbrook, Hackensack, im. Be 
Elinor H. Ebaugh, Westminster, Md. 
Mrs. Bess H. Edens, Dallas, Tex. 
Mrs. Emily Edwards, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Victor M. — Ss +, Tyler, Tex. 

Mrs. Helen EI iott, Corsicana, Tex. 
Mrs. Bertha Elis, Corsics ana, Tex. 

Mrs. Dessa Ely, Wagoner, Okla. 

Mrs. Mary M. Engdahl, Apponaug, R. I. 
Margeruite A. Erb, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. Emma G. Fetterly, Midland, Tex. 
Windell W. Fewell, Plainfield, Ind. 
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Mrs. Ruth F. Finch, South Vineland, N. J. 


Anne C. Fischer, San Gabriel, Calif. 
George S. Fitzgerald, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Anita M. Franklin, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mrs. Gussie M. Franta, Hallettsville, Tex. 
William Galloway, Hackensack, N. J. 

J. Placido Garcia, Velarde, N. Mex. 
Mrs. Maude Gaskill, Bridgeton, N. J. 
W. G. Gibbs, Fort "Worth, Tex. 

Jim C. Gilbreth, Sulphur Springs, Tex. 
Florence M. Gill, Corsicana, Tex. 
James L. Glenn, Lamesa, Tex. 

Armand Graves, Mt. Pleasant, Tex. 
Mrs. Cecil E. Grimm, Olivet, S. Dak. 
E. R. Guentzel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Emil A. W. Gutmann, Hackensack, N. J. 


Robert L. Hart, Miles City, Mont. 

Mrs. Neita N. Hathorn, Corsicana, Tex. 

Mrs. Nancy B. Hawkes, Bristol, R. I. 

M * Beth K. Heinemann, 
Jak. 


Raymond D. Helsman, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Albert O. Hensley, San Antonio, Tex. 
Thomas A. Heys, Hackensack, J 


Mrs. Dorothy T. Hill, Mineral Wells, Tex. 


Violet Hofman, Hackensack, N. 
Francis J. Holley, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Marion G. Holt, Newton, Tex. 
Mrs. Alice Holthus, Neligh, Nebr. 
Robert D. Hunter, Hackensack, N. 
Joy Ingram, Huntsville, Tex. 


Evangeline A. Jackson, Hackensack, N. J. 


Olive Jameson, Bend, Oreg. 

Alida Jones, Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. Ruth A, Jones, Waterbury, Conn. 
Edward Kane, Metuchen, N. J. 

Alfred E. Kershaw, Swansea, Mass. 
William Klovekorn, Hackensack, | | 4 
Mrs. Marian C. Knobloch, Hillsville, Va. 
Mrs. Nita S. Knox, Mason, Tex. 
peymens J. Koch, Blue Earth, Minn. 
Mrs. Carrie Krueger, Salem, S. Dak. 
Raymond J. Kubena, La Grange, Tex. 
Mrs. Darleen Kurtz, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Grant A. Larson, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Mrs. Joyce Lavinghouze, Bogalusa, La. 
Mrs. Irma O. LeDet, Abbeville, La. 


Mrs. ae M. Leming, New Braunfels, 


Chathes Leopold, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. Sadie Lerud, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Ruth “Loeschmann, Milwaukee, Wis. 
fay A. Lovelace, Bonham, Tex. 

Jane G. Lydecker, Hackensack, N. 


Mrs. Martha C. Lynch, Okishoma > City, 
Okla 


Mrs, “Frances M. McIntyre, Terre Haute, 


Mrs. Anna D. McKissick, Tulsa, Okla. 
Adam M. McMurdo, Hackensack, _ 2 
Georgina M. Martin, Hackensack, N. 
Ernest Massey, Hackensack, N. 


Mrs. Mabel K. Maupin, Kansas ‘City, Mo. 


Neal Maw, Toledo, Oreg. 

W. P. Midkiff, Jr., Gonzales, Tex. 
Artiee E. Miles, North Platte, Nebr. 
Esther D. Miller, Jacksonville, _ 
Henrietta Miller, Vineland, 


N. 
a My Mary W. Miller, Okiaboma City, 


Frank W. Monteith, Hackensack, N. J. 
Margaret H. Moody, Torrington, Conn. 
H. D. Morgan, Yoakum, Tex. 

George R. Morse, Chelsea, Mass. 
Frances Nardelli, Hackensack, N. J. 
Mrs. Johnye F. Nation, Lubbock, Tex. 
Ruth I. Nations, Hallettsville, Tex. 
Mrs. Donnabelle Neal, Sapulpa, Okla. 

. E, Nelson, Canton, S. Dak. 

Virgil T. Norris, Ferriday, La 


ws Alethea D. Olliver, Oklahoma City, 


Mrs. ( ladys Opdycke, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Ruth O. Pariseau, Stanley, N. Da’ 
Mrs. Helen G. Patrick, Daytona Beach, 


a. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Pearson, Lexington, 
Tenn. 

Marion E. Perkins, Athens, Tex. 

Mrs. Dorothy B. Pierce, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mrs. Mary Pierce, Millville, N. J. 

Mrs. M. Edith Powell, Tulsa, Okla. 


Aberdeen, S. 
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Mrs. Billie uinn, Bogalusa, La. 
Owen Rabuck, Redfield, S. Dak. 
Elizabeth S. Rathburn, Concord, N. H. 
Mrs. Carmeta B. Ray, Sanford, Fla. 
a, Gladys S. Read, Dallas, Tex. 
F. Reneau, Wray, Colo. 
Mrs. William A. Renick, Tyler, Tex. 
Beryl G. Riffel, Nevada City, Calif. 
Mrs. Anna B. Risinger, Sand Springs, Okla. 
Nora J. Rowe, Medicine Hat, Alberta, Can. 
Arzie A. Russell, Franklin, Tex. 
Mrs. Gwen H. Ryan, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mrs. Elfie M. Sandoval, Las Cruces, N. 
Mex. 
Mrs. Catherine M. Schneider, Vineland, 


Elisabeth E. Schult, Hackensack, N. J. 

Alma L. Sculley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Ruth M. Seal, Bogalusa, La. 

N. S. Seale, Hearne, Tex. 

Mrs. ed Seidel, San Juan Pueblo, N. 
Me 


toy 'M. Sharp, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Mrs. Essie Shirley, Oklahoma ‘City, Okla. 
Gene L. Siebert, Seymour, Tex. 
Vera Silvers, Hackensack, N. d: 
Lloyd A. Simmons, Redfield, Dak. 
Lottie Skillern, Searcy, Ark. 
Mrs. Anna Belle Skrypzak, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Courtland Smith, Port Norris, J. 
Mrs. Eula B. Smith, Corsicana, Tex. 
Mrs. Lillian B. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Lucile B. Smith, Anderson, Ss. < 
Mrs. Mabel C. Smith, Lake ‘Andes, S. Dak. 
Mary MacG. Smith, Hackensack, N. J. 
Max Minter Smith, Athens, 1 5 
William P. Smith, Cranford, N. 
Arthur A. Sparks, Wildwood, N. i 
Mrs. Kelly Spratlan, Tyler, Tex. 
Edith Stampley, Lubbock, Tex. 
Bynum Stark, Heber Springs, Ark. 
Rose Sugerman, Central Falls, R. I. 
James B. ~~ Manchester, N. H. 
Howard B. Teneous, Trenton, N. J. 
Irene Thinnes, Mena, Ark. 
Mrs. Alline Thompson, Bartow, Fila. 
Taylor Thompson, St. Joseph, ~_ 
Mrs. Gladys Troutt, Tulsa, Okla. 
Emma E. Turner, Hackensack, N. 
Richard M. Tuttle, Burlington, N. 
Dorothy B. Van Sinden, Milwaukee, “Wis. 
— C. Wade, Tulsa, Okla. 
care yn Wallace, Kountze, Tex. 

lrich Warnke, Hackensack, N. J. 
Seal Werner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carl Wells, Linden, Tex. 
Fay G. Webb, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Imogene Whitfield, Dallas, Tex. 
Yvette Whitfield, redo, Tex. 
Mrs. Frances W. Williams, Corsicana, Tex. 
George Williams, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Jane Williams, "Tyler, Tex. 
Mrs. Florence Wilson, Kahoka, Mo. 
Wanda M be Hackensack, N. J 
Morris E Yarrow, Athens, Tex. 
Mrs. W. R. Yeubanks, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Mrs. Mary M. Buchanan, Decatur, Tenn. 
Ida Daniels, New York City 

Mrs. Theresa Danley, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Katherine A. Darby, Caldwell, Tex. 
Mrs. Angela Davin, Jersey City, N. J: 
Mrs. Beatrice D. hin Madison, N. J. 
Dorothy D. Davis, Cotulla, Tex. 

Mary Jim Davis, Sweetwater, Tex. 
Mary G. Decker, Ipswich, S. Dak. 
Eileen Deerkop, Palouse, Wash. 

Mrs. Eleanor C. DeLain, Bronx, N. Y. 
Joseph DeLain " Bronx, N. 

Mrs. Marjorie DeMarce, Texarkana, Tex. 
~ Elizabeth C. Demarest, Jersey City, 


Mrs. “Elaine S. Donaldson, Timber Lake, 
S. Dak 


ak. 
Owen Donnelly, Scranton, Pa. 
Ely A. Dorsey, New York oy 


Velda . Doud, Providence. a. 
Jessie Douglass, Tu Tulsa, Outs. 
Marie R. Do Camden, N. 


Gertrude H. Dra r, — ukee, Wis. 
Blanche Gunmen, Wee Moines, Ia. 
Ned E. Dummer, Meintoch, S. Dak. 
Edward I. Dunkin, Mexico, Mo. 
= Dunlap, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mary Lois ‘unlap, El Paso, Tex. 
Mrs. Grace Dunn, —y ay N. Dak. 
Sara V. Dunn, Jersey City, N 
Wilma Durante, New York ‘City 
Mrs. Ruby M. Duwe, Oak Grove, La. 
Katherine Dysinger p Pang Pa. 
Mrs. Elizabeth . Easton, Pitman, N. a 
J. O. Eckersley * Angleton, Tex. 
Mrs. Miriam Eckstein, Trenton, N. J. 
Mrs. Lillian Edmonds, New York City 





E. S. Edmonson, Nogales, Ariz. 

Martha Edwards, Scranton, Pa. 

Marie P. Egan, Flushing, ms Ms 

Mrs. Anne Elbaum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Helen M. Elsenbast, New York City. 
Henry Elsken, Paris, Ark. 

Oscar Erickson, Ry ugby, N. Dak. 
ee Crocker Evans, New York City 
oberta Fairchild, Dallas, Tex. 

Rose Farina, Bronx, N. 

Mrs. Bess C. Felt, San | a Tex. 
Eugene C. Feyder, Philip, S. Dak. 
a ae R. Fisher, Fachecn Heights, 


Mrs. Tillie Gulko Fisher, New York City. 

Elsie 7 erald, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Rita Flanagan Bronx, N. Y. 

Mrs. Pyielda Flinken, Monroe, La. 

Israel Flitter. M philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Ivene Flowers, Galveston, Tex. 

Mary M. Flynn, Ellsworth, Me. 

Gail E. Foster, Grand Junction, Colo. 

Russell H. Frederick, Nacogdoches, Tex. 

Lillian R. Freedman, Washington, D. C. 

Miriam Joan Fuchs, New York City 

Leroy H. Fuhrmann, Haskell, Tex. 

Janeath A. Gaines, Bay City, Tex. 

Park Gaines, Yellville, Ark. 

Mrs. Hazel Garrett, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Mrs. Thelma Garrett, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Garrison, Newfoundland, 
N 
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Mrs. ts P. Gay, Nacogdoches, Tex. 
Lucille Maxey Gerlach, New Iberia, La. 
Marie A. German, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Clayton S. Gerner, Ventnor, N. J. 
Gordon Gilbertson, Milwaukie, Oreg. 
Edward P. Gill, Providence, R. I. 
D. T. Gilliam, Glen Rose, Tex. 
Muriel Gilman, Jersey City, N. J. 
Eleanor Ginsburg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lenore Glaser, New York City 
Betty Glazer, New York City 
Walter Gohsler, Clarks — Pa. 
Lillian S. Gold, poowye. & Y 
Sol Goldstone, "New York City 
Mrs. Neomy Goodstein, New "Vork City 
Mrs. Ann J. Goodwin, Hollis, N. H. 
Mrs. Lucinda Gordon, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mildred E. Gordon, New York City 
Mrs. Margaret L. Gorman, Jersey City, 


Lieba Gottlieb, New York City 
Mrs. Opal Lea Green, Georgetown, Tex. 
Fay Greene, New York City 
Elva S. Gruber, Palmyra, Pa. 
Mrs. Minnie L: Grumbles, Star City, Ark. 
Mrs. Mary Guarnieri, Boston, “. 
Mrs. Bette Hack, Atlantic Lt 2 
Mrs. Ruth P. Hagerty, Silver pring, Md. 
Marion S. Halsey, New st City 

G. Halverson, Sisseton Dak. 
Marjorie Hannon, New York City 
Howard H. Hanson, Brookings, S. Dak. 
Myrtle E. Harding, Houston, Tex. 
Enoch E. Hardwick, Laurel Springs, N. J. 
Mrs. Naomi W. Harrell, Livingston, La. 
Edith Harris, New York City 
— B. Hart, ao, © N. Dak. 
ose Hart, Brookl yn, ¥. 
Sibyl Hartgraves, Lakeport, Calif. 
Mrs. Ethel Hartman, Brookings, S. Dak. 
Mrs. Jane E. Harvey, Isle of Wight, Va. 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Haskell, New York City 
Mrs. Naomi Y. Hatcher, Atlantic City, 


John R. Hathorn, Ballston Spa., N. Y. 
W. N. Hawkins, Martin, S. ak. 
hy Healy, New York City 

Mrs. Hazel S. Heath, Dallas, Tex. 
Ruth M. Hebsacker, ‘New York City. 
Katherine J. Heffernan, Jamaica Plain, 


Mass. 

Violet E. Henninger, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Frances Hering, Kearny, N. J. 

Frances Herman, New York City 

Hazel B. Herzog, New York Cit 

Mrs. Marie Higbie, Hastings, Mich. 

Bessie Hirschberg, New York City 

Mrs. Sadie Holley, New York City 

Mrs. Evelyn Hopson, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Doris Howard, Rochester, Ind. 

Mrs. Veda Howard, “=: Mo. 

James E. Huddleston, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Bess T. Hudson, Monroe, La. 

Mrs. aaaty M. Huffman, Des Moines, Ia. 

Seeve = > - hes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Olga H "= 

Elvabeth Hurlbut, 1 ky "Tex. 

Mrs. Fay B. Huriey, Oak Grove, La. 

Irma Hutzler, New London, Conn. 

‘/; iorie C. Hymans, Flushing, N. Y. 
aymond Incorvia, Flushing, N. Y. 

Ruth nman, New York City 

John A. Irvine, Ventnor, 4 

Helen M. Isenberg, Pierre, Dak. 
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Alma Jackson, Des Moines, Ia. 
Cornelius A. jack ackson, New York City 
Helen K. James, New York City 

Ln eee, Great Falls, Mont. 

Mrs argaret Johansen, Moscow, Id. 
Eleanor A. Johnson, Jersey City, N. J. 
Leroy H. t, Jones, Knox, Ind. 

George Just, Pittsbu: eh, Pa. 

Goldie Raise, br rooklyn, | N 

Lois A. Kaltenbach ed Lodge, Mont. 
Mrs. Hazel Karner, Dallas, a7. 
Abraham Kaufman, Brooklyn » F 
Mrs. re {ecto M. Kaufmann, ry Island, 


<—_ Rose Kauter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Moses L. Keane, Jersey City, N. J. 
Thomas Keane, Philadel nie Pa, 

Harry E. Kehler, Elwood, 

Mrs. Susan i Helly, Jackson Heights, N N. Y. 
Mrs. Grace C. Philadelphia Pa. 
Mrs. Julia Fry ean < t— | W. 

Mrs. Blanche S. Killen, Jersey City, N = 
Mrs, Anita yo Liberty, Tex. 

Mrs. Josephine Kirchmann, Seqeanton, N. J. 
A. H. Kourt, Winner, Dak. 

Isaac Kramer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marguerite Krone, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Margaret Lampe, Huron, S. Dak. 

Howard C. Lander, New York City 
Barent F. Landstreet, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mrs. M. Rae Lane, Athens, Pa. 

Mrs. Maxie S. Lawless, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Virginia S. Lawlor, New York City 
Edna Lawrence Lennox, Calif. 

Lena Lawson, New York City 

Mrs. Fanny R. Lee Portsmouth, ip’ * 
Mrs. Viola J. ha Washington 

Kathryn Lenahan, New York t, 

Mrs. Rose S. Levine, New York City 

A. B. Levy, Rapid City, S. a 

Helen M. Liston, Brooklyn | - 

Merry L. Lebd How York City 

Patrick M. Longo, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Bernice Looney, Rusk, Tex. 

Jack Luban, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Irma Luchow, Brooklyn, es 

Clarence W. E. Luther, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Carl H. Lyons, Sparks, Nev. 

Mrs. McCabe, Des Moines, Ia. 
Mrs. Be McCartt, ie —-* Tex. 
Frank F dComait Rapid City, S Dak. 
Sinclair C. McCorkle, New York City 
Clara J. McDonnell, New York City 
John R. McGillivray, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Catherine McGinty, Jersey bade 3 
Edna McKeever, Brooklyn, N. 

Mary A. McLaughlin, ney York’ Cit 
Mrs. Gertrude McLean, New York City 
Milton E. McMullen, Rescate, Tex. 
Dara McNamara, Sunnyside, N. 

Mrs. Mary McNamara, Boston, . 
Mary C. MacArthur, Boston, Mass. — 
VT G. MacDevitt, Jackson Heights, 


Marjorie P. MacRae, Morristown, N. J. 
Emily Magee, Camden, N. 

Ethel Maginnis, Baltimore, Md. 

Frank J. ahoney, New York City 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Mahony, Boston, Mass. 
Raymund L. Mahony, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Raymond F. Male, Princeton, N. J. 
Charles Mallini, Galveston, Tex. 

Mrs. Mildred Mann, New York City 
Harry Marshak, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Grace W. Martin, Pierre, S. Dak. 
Mrs. Lena T. Martin, Monroe, La. 

Mary N. Martin, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mollie B. Martin, Sunnyside, N. 

vreans M. Mastrole, Long Island City, 


Mrs. Edith Mead, Elk Point, S. Dak. 
Mrs. Hope A. Mead, New York City 
Vera Meehan, Chicago, 1. 
Mark L. Mendelsohn, New York City 
Grace Merten, Bayside, N. Y. 
Arthur L. Metcalf, Custer, S. Dak. 
Bertha E. Metro, Johnston, R. I. 
Charles F. Miller, Bastrop, Tex. 
Mrs. Verna Miller, Broadus, Mont. 
Frances V. Mistretta, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ma Moler, Charleston, W. Va. 

Mrs. Juanita Moll, Pocatello, Id. 
Ethel Sewell Montgomery, New York City 
Gladys J. Montgomery, Rayville, La. 
Mollie Moon, New York City 
John C. Mueller, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Carola B. Munk, New York City 
Bridie G. Murray, New York City 
Mrs. Helen Murray, Springfield, Mo. 
Mrs. Veronica C. Nagle, Boston, Mass. 
Frances B. Napp, New York City 
Mrs. Helen Narramore, Des Moines, Ia. 
Edwin Nathanson, Brooklyn, N Y. 
Mrs. Baste Nathanson, New York City 
Edward L. Nehs, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Margaret E. Newcomb, Dunmore, Pa. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Frances A. Newman, Myerstown, Pa. 
Ferdinand C. Newton, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Gifford H. Nigh, Terrell, Tex. 

Mrs. Elsie A. Northcutt, Denville, N. J. 
Carmin G. Novis, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Charlotte H. Nugent, Oak Grove, La. 

Mrs. Rewelia © onnor, Vermillion, S. Dak. 
Ralph H. O’Donoghue, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Emil H. Olen, Burke, S. Dak. 

Mrs. Gainelle B. Oliver, Warsaw, Va. 
Mrs. Sue Ossman, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Myrtle Sen Elmhurst, N. Y 

Miriam Page, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. Florence S. Patterson, Atlantic City, 


Mrs. rianna Paynter, Lawnside, N. J. 
ulia J. Pearlman, New York City 
lorothy Pearlstein, New York City 

Bertha Peterson, Milwaukee, Wis. 

. Irving Peterson Mignmpelis, Minn. 
Mrs. Etta Pettett, David City, Nebr. 
Mrs. Arlie M. Pettypool, Tulsa, Okla. 
a P. Piccirillo, New York City 

a Phoenix, Ariz. 

ion = . Platt, Trenton, N. J. 
rs. Helen M. Plut, Pittsbur th, Pa. 

B. J._ Pozorski, Milwaukee, Wis. 

oy Prell, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
ts. Alice R. Prescod, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Dorothy Prussin, Brooklyn, ms Ss 

Dortha Pryor, Perryville, Mo. 

Mrs. Anne Pursifull, Calvin, Ky. 

Nancy E. Pyle, West Chester, Pa. 
Robert Y. Quandt, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Mrs. Gene H. Raiford, Edinburg, Tex. 
Mrs. Helene Wiesen Raisky, New York 


ity 
Charles E. Reier, West Colteell, a: Be 
Herbert Reisman, Brooklyn Y. 

Mrs. Louise A. Reyle, Jersey Ncity, N. J. 
_ Reynolds, Galveston 

aymond L. Rich, New York City 
Mrs. Winifred Richardson, Irvington, N. J. 
Sol Richman, Bronx, N. Y. 

Monroe E. Ritchie, Wellington, Tex. 

Harry G. Robinson, Collingswood, N. J. 
Marie L. Rohr, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Mrs. Leonora S. Rosen, New Britain, Conn. 
Rose Rosen, New York he 

Mrs. Helen C. Rosenbaum, New York City 
Mrs. Maria E. Aberg Rosenberg, New York 

City 
Warren G. Roshon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
anet B. Ross, Galveston, Tex. 
=. M. Rowland, Crockett, Tex. 

Clara Rubinroth, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Elsie M. Ruppert, New York City 

Mrs. Harriet Russell, Monroe, La. 

Vivian Sampson, New York City 

Mrs. Viola Sanders, Huron, S. Dak. 

Mrs. Ruth Scherer, Hot ray S. Dak. 

Henry S. Schleifer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harry A. Schmitt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Foster L. Schreffler, Harrisburg Pa. 

Dorothy Schroeder, Portland, 

Paul P. Schroth, Enola, Pa. 

— Xi Schulze, i ety N.Y. 
yman Josep! wager, Brooklyn, 

Lelia O. Scott, New York Cit 

Ray Louise Scott, Long Island. City, N. Y. 

Paul Seely, Hammonton, N. 

Mrs. Agnes Seidel, Santa Rosa, N. Mex. 

Elsie Seltzer, New York Cit ty 

Gladys A. Shade, Lima, Ohio 

Rebecca Shakow, New York City 

Mrs. Irma Shannon, Des Moines, Ia. 

Mrs. J. Earl Shedaker, Burlington, N. J. 

Irving M. Sheppard, New York City 

Edward F. Sherkel, Camp Hill, Pa. 

Lydie M. Shields, Punxsutawney, Pa. 

James H. “——. Sulphur Springs, Tex. 

Mrs. Ruth Simons, Brookings, Dak. 

Mrs. Anne Simpson, Bastrop, La. 

waco ol Simpson, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mrs. Georgette Singer, New York City 
Mrs. Audrey G. Sirmans, New York City 
Peter J. Slifkin, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. a? Slutes, El Paso, Tex. 

Mrs. L. Jane Smith, Des Moines, Ia. 

Vera Smith, Keyser, W. Va. 

Mrs. Sarah Snare, El Paso, Tex. 

Lawrence A. Sneesby, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Celia Sootin, Bronx, N. 

Feena Sorokin, New York City 

Voy Spears, Jasper, Ar 

Fritzie Steigerwald, New York City 

Mrs. Jeanne N. Stanwood, Moscow, Id. 

Nadine Stein, Brooklyn, N. 

Barbara Steinberg Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Mrs. Gladys Stewart, Des Moines, Ia. 

Marie ay ‘New Yor City 

7, ed 18 Louise Stevens, Billings, Mont. 
treng, Camden, N. J. 

Mey E Stuart, Meriden, Conn. 

— H. Sullivan, Jordon, Mont. 

ames J. Sullivan, Albany, N. Y 
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Lillian Sweeney, Bronx, N. Y. 
Nelson P. Swift, Indianapolis, Ind 
pn a H. Sykes, Jr., Springheld, Va 
Mary oe Jamaica, N. Y. 


Lucille Tallman, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Eleanor M. Taylor, New York City 
Mrs. Mary H. Tegge, Camden, N. J. 


Robert J. Temple, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Mittie Thompson, Jonesboro, La 

Sammy J. Thompson, Borger, Tex 

Robert A. Thomson, Collingswood, N. J 

Lola Tigner, El Paso, Tex. 

Patsy Timlin, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. L. Mae Titus, Stratford, N. J. 

Robert Toot, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mrs. Hazel E. Torkewitz, Camden, N. J. 

Fausting Townsend, New York City 

Marjorie Treanor, New York City 

Mrs. Ellen C. Trexler, Collingswood, N. J 

Ailsie Truscott, Merchantville, /-= * 

Alice E. Tubbs, Kennebec, S. Dak. 

Mrs. Georgia G. Tucker, New York City 

T. J. Turner, El Paso, Tex. 

Harry Tyles, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

Mrs. Muriel P. Veltman, Millville, N. J. 

Mrs. Tommie I. Verner, Abilene, Tex 

Frank Voelker, Lake Providence, La. 

Anita Wachholder, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Amber Waddle, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Hulen C, Walker, New York City 

Ray Walt, New York City 

Mrs. Eva Walter, Watertown, S. Dak. 

Mrs. Ridley Warner, New York City 

Mrs. Gertrude C. Warrick, Silver City, 
N. Mex. 

Vinnie Weaver, Galveston, Tex. 

Grace W. Wenger, Lancaster, Pa. 

Mrs. Elda M. Wenstrand, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Charles J. Wermuth, Erlton, N. | 

Mrs. Winifred Werner, yr ake City, MN. J. 

B. D. Whatley, Jr., Lewisville, Ark. 

Mrs. Harry D. Whitacre, Rochester, N. Y. 

Margaret B. White, Portland, Oreg. 

Mrs. Ada E. Whitney, New York City 

{da E. Wicht, Brooklyn, N. 

Emil E. Wiedmann, As hiey, N. Dak. 

John J. Wilkinson, Camden, N. J. 

Mrs. Cecelia Williams, White River, S. Dak. 

— Charline Sawyer Williams, New York 
ity 

Jeanne M. Williams, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Mrs. Louise Willis, Monroe, La. 

Marion G. Wilson, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Norman B. Wilson, Jefferson, Tex. 

Mrs. Mildred T. Winslow, Abington, Mass. 

Mrs. Ella A. Wolbrecht, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

Marie M. Wonsetler, Camden, N. J. 

Clarence V. Wood, Shamrock, Tex. 

Mrs. Betty W. Woodward, Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. Emily Woodward, Flint, Mich. 

Joseph S. Worley, Monroe, La. 

Veoria Wormsley, Long Island, N. Y. 

Mary D. Wright, Jersey City, N. J. 

Emmly Trujillo Youngdahl, Perris, Calif. 

Gertrude N. Zavin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lillian Zerwick, New York City 


June 


a i Ackerman, Long Island, N. Y. 

R. Ahern, Des Moines, la. 
a Lulu H. Alderfer, Wadsworth, Ohio 
Stanley L. Amrine, Zanesville, Ohio 
Leola M. Anderson, Detroit, Mich. 
Katherine Antonietti, New York City 
Paul J. Armstrong, Akron, Ohio 
Eugene Rone Arnold, Columbus, Ohio 
Scott W. Baker, Lancaster, Pa. 
Mrs. Helen R. Ball, Pottsville, Pa. 
Mrs. Sidonie S. Bartok, New York City 
Mrs. Helma Dungee Behagen, New York 


City 
Mrs. Jean Belden, Sherman, Tex 
Eva V. Bergner, West Allis, Wis. 
Leona Bevis, Cleveland, Ohio 
Betty L. Bennett, Ontario, Oreg. 
Jarita Bicknell, Mangum, Okla. 
Charles Bidle, Wooster, Ohio 
Kathryn C. Bittner, New Castle, Pa. 
William W. Blayney, Delaware, Ohio 
Mrs. ue F. Boerckel, Long Island City, 


N. Y. 
Roy W. Bonfield, Chardon, Ohio 
Pearl P. Bonner, New York City 
— M. Boulet, Milwaukee, Wis. 
urlie Bradford, Menard, Tex. 
Anna C. Brennan, Bronx, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ruth R. Brinton, New Castle, Pa. 
Mrs. Ruth S. Brocht, Garrett, Pa 
_ yrode K. Bromberg, Queens Village, 


Mrs. Orrell L. Brooks, Des Moines, Ia 
Thelma Brosche, Deadwood, S. Dak. 
Charles T. Brown, Parker, S. Dak. 

Mrs. E. J. Burling, Crystal Falls, Mich. 
Grace B. Bynum, Bloomfield, Ind. 
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Mrs. Ann Byrne, New York City 
y py Callagy, New York City 


Anna J. "hee misa, Warren, Ohio 
Thelma J. Campbell New Castle, Pa. 
Ernest A. Carter, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


a af Casey, Triadelphia, West Va. 
eresa Champion, Brownsville, Tex. 

Mrs. Leona Chapman, Joplin, Mo. 

T. P. Christiansen, Mora, Minn. 

Mrs. Kathryn Clarkson, New York City 

Mrs. Evalyn Clayton, Reno, Nev. 

Mary E. Coats, New York City 

Luther E. Cole, Franklin, Tex. 

W. R. Collette, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Conklin, Jamaica 

a7 H. Credico, Youngstown, Ohio 

M. A, Curry, Lisbon, Ohio 

i A. Dahlgren, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Helen Davis, Middletown, Ohio 

Harold T. Dawson, Donna, Tex. 

Mrs. Josephine Dean, Bronx, N. Y. 

Mrs. Florence De Domenico, Brooklyn, 


| Sf 
Barbara J. Deerkop, Weiser, Idaho 
Florence Delin, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Furma D. DeWitt, Tampa, Fla 


Mrs. Elizabeth K. Dooley, Wheeling, :W, Va. 


Mrs. Camille J. Doonan, Bronx, 
Mrs. Elsie Dougan, Bedford, la. 
Wilbur _H. Dougherty, Audubon, Ia. 
Marie Dunnigan, Toledo, Ohio 
hugenia L. Lkagan, Pottsville, Pa. 
Arthena R. Edmonds, Perry, Ohio 
Jack N. Ejisendrath, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gladys Everitt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William N. sees Newark, Ohio 
Mrs. Ma Fauth, Pottsville, Pa. 
Harold Feld, East Chicago, Ind. 
Edna Ferru giari, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs, Mary Fisher, Gary, Ind. 

Mrs. Gladys Fila g, Napoleon, Ohio 
Mrs. Frederick Foltz, Lancaster, Pa. 
Richard Foster, New Orleans, La. 


Mrs. Carol Wilson Fox, Las Veume, N. Mex. 


Mrs. Estelle Franklin, Wallace, I 
on, Freeman, Athens, Tenn. 
Charles T. Gabriele, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marion ‘. Garvey, Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Mrs. Sarah ;. Gasaway, Sherman, Tex. 
Mrs. Elma Gavin, Des Moines, la. 
Dorothy Gechin: Brooklyn, N. Y. 

James C. George, New Castle, Pa. 
Susan M. Getchell, Limestone, Me. 
Margaret Givens Cleveland, Ohio = 
Mrs. Olive E. ‘ecden, Kingsville, Tex. 
Robert C. Graewin, Boscobel, Wis. 
Mrs. Lucile Gregg, Des Moines, Ia. 
Mrs. Beatrice Grissom, Fulton, Miss. 
Elvira Gruner, Wauseon, Ohio __ 

Julia V. Gubitosi, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Bernice Haines, Des Moines, Ia. 
Joseph A. Halka, Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Vivian Hall, Marion, Ohio 

Mrs. Mary G. Hammond, McConnelsville, 

Ohio 
Mrs. Ruth K. Hankins, Darnell, La. 
Warren L. Harding, Hamilton, Ohio 
Mrs. —- Hartman, Kingwood, W. Va. 
Clarence P. Hayes, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Marion E. Heb ns, New Bn City 
Sadie Heimlick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Corine G. Helm, Opelousas, La. 

Mrs. Reba L. Henn, Des Moines, Ia. 

R. Ann Higgins, New Castle, Pa. 

Mrs. Florence C. Hill, Panama City, Fla. 
Henrietta L. Hill, Bryan, Ohio 

Dorothy Hills, New York City 

Max A. Hofmeister. Leesburg 

waee J. Hollern, Columbus, ie 
Adelaide Hood, New York City 

Mrs. Mary Horohoe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Blanche G. Horst, Columbus, Ohio 
Caroline Huether, Brooklyn, N 

William E. Isaac, roo! Ba. 

Mrs. Bertha Isaacs, oe es 
Mrs. Marie Jackson, hecling, “W. Va. 
Walter Jaeck, Brooklyn, N 

Mrs. Alice W. Jamieson, Tionesta, Pa. 
Mrs. Mary G. Jamison, Columbus, "Ohio 
Mrs. Ruth C. ohnson, Hillsboro, Ohio 
Salley E. Jones, New York City 

Mrs. Hazel T. Jordan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Howard Jordan, New York City 

Albert Kasden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lillian M. Kelly, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eleanore Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Richard J. Kennedy, Bronx, N. Y. 
Mrs. Goldie Kidder, Warren, Ohio 
lg | J. Kilker, Shenandoah, Pa. 

Mrs. Unabeile Kinney, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Harrison M. Kleinpeter, LaFayette, La. 
Charles Kleppstein, Toledo, Ohio 
Virginia Knowles, Wheeling, W. rr 
Grace H. Koch, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mrs. Sarah M. Krause, New York City 
Kenneth C. Lambert, Wilmington, Del. 
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David Laurence, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Dorothy C. Lawson, Dayton, Ohio 
Anne Leatherman, Beaumont, Tex. 

Lea Levenberg, New York City 

Dr. Morton L. Levin, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Helen M. Long, Springfield, Ohio 
Mildred Lordi, New York City : 
Margaret M. Lynskey, New York City 
Carol Lyttle, New York City 

Dorothy McCamish, Carthage, Mo. 
Joseph E. McCormick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grace McGhee, Columbus, Ohio 

William H. McGowan, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. Ernestine T. McKay, Gallup, N. Mex. 
Mrs. Margaret McMillan, New ork City 
Edward Madison, Brooklyn, .. 3. 

Mrs. Gladys M. Manning, Burley, Id. 
a a A. Mannix, New York City 
velyn Marks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Elsie Mascoll, Brooklyn, <" . J 

Howard Masden, Beeville, Tex 

Mrs. Lucille Matchett, New Philadelphia, 


hio 
Alma Maxwell, Homer, La. 
Dorothy Merrill, Joplin, Mo. 
William Milliott, Bronx, N. Y. 
Mrs. _—— Millock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hilda K. ~~ Coeur d’Alene, Id. 
Molly Neuwirth, New York pated 
Emily Norwood, New York Cit 
Mrs. Dorothy S. O’Connor, low York City 
Loretta G. "Leary, Flushing, N. Y. 
Mrs. Virginia O’Neil, St. Al ans, m X. 
Eugene E. Orr, Spri field, Ohio 
Marie O’Shea, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Marie Pangratz, Akron, Ohio 
Mrs. Eloise W. Percival, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Evelyn M. Petry, New York City 
Mrs. Ruby S. Pierce, Ferriday, La. 
Nathan Pinsky, Akron, Ohio 
Glenn L. Pringle, ei Iowa 
Constance Rabin, Tarboro, N. C. 
Archie Rabinovitz, Brookl ~  w 
Israel Rafkind, Chicago Heights, Til. 
Anthony J. Raguso, New Castle, Pa. 
Mrs. Virginia M. Ratajack, Donna, Tex. 
Louis Rayburn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Katherine Reddemann, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. Mary C. Reese, Paris, [Il. 
Mrs. Inez M. Richardson, Franklinton, La. 
Mrs. Carmen Ritchey, Findlay, Ohio 
Mrs. D emeed Robinson, College Point, 


N. 
Mrs. Shirley F. Rosmini, New York City 
Alice Rupe, Olympia, ash. 
Harriet usk, Webb City, Mo. 
Forest S. Russell, Findlay, Ohio 
Mrs. Nita Sample, Mansfield, La. 
Mrs. Mabel H. Sanderson, Logan, Ohio 
Thyra E. Sands, Hart, Mich. 
Eleanor T. Schacht, New York City 
Mrs. Ra Schroenberger, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Walter Schopfer, Millersburg, Ohio 
Charles I. Schottland, Sacramento, Calif. 
Mrs. , Elizabeth O. Schumacker, Berkeley, 

alif. 
Harold J. Seiling, Bloomfield, Mo. 
Timothy Sexton, Ozone Park, N. Y. 
Mrs. Linda T. Seymour, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Mrs. Eleanor S. Sherfey, Lovingston, Va. 
Foam Sharkey, Wilmington, Ohio 
John C. Sherwood, Bedford, Ind. 
Mrs. Sylvia Shunk, Chester, Pa. 
Gertrude Sideman, Chicago, II. 
Orville D. Siferd, Sidney, Ohio ; 
Mrs. Pauline H. ‘Silvernail, . Ohio 
Aulsie R. Sims, Brownsville, Tex. 
Mrs. Della Small, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
_ M. Small, Toronto, Ohio 

O. Smith, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
Mrs. Harriet Smith, Des Moines, Towa 
Mrs. Clara M. Sobba. Mansfield, La. 
Mrs. Margit Sonne, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Ann Soskis, Brooklyn, a Ss 
= J. Spaight, Chester, N. 

Y. R. Stauff, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rawin N. Stephenson, Pottsville, Pa. 
H. R. Stobbe, Badger, Wis. 
Cynthia L. Stokes, Madison, Wis. 
Lillie Stone, New York City 
Chris B. Stowers, Rockport, Ind. 
Doris D. Swain, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Harold O. Swank, Springfield, III. 
Claire N. Tamura, Chicago, III. 
Margaret E. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio 
Mrs. Ruth B. Temmons, Cadiz, Ohio 
H, B. Thomas, Burgaw, N. C. 
Mrs. Mavis B. Townsend, Detroit, Mich. 
Elinor L. Tucker, Carthage, Mo. 
Frances Ure, Columbus, Ohio 
Mrs. Jane Van Dusen, New Castle, Pa. 
Charles E. Viets, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mary Helen Vincent, Athens, Ohio 
Mrs. Lois Wachowiak, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Eardley Walker, Bronx, N. Y. 
Genevieve Walsh, Brooklyn, me Be 


t. J. S. Waxter, Baltimore, Md. 
J. E. Wettleson, North Mankato, Minn. 
John J. Whalen, Bronx, N. Y. 
Homer Z. White, Newark, Ohio 
W. S. Wike, Warren, Ohio 
Mrs. Loula P. Wilson, Lewistown, Mont. 
Florence Woeliel, Chilton, Wis. 
a C. Woltmann, New York City 
Floyd L. Wooldridge, Elyria, Ohio 
Ollis R. Worrell, Paoli, Ind. 
Joseph Wren, Jr., Bronx, N. Y. 
John C. Wyatt, Shadyside, Ohio 
Richard C. Yarborough, Quanah, Tex. 
Mrs. Edith Emery Yogan, New Castle, Pa. 
Mrs. Ethel Tounger,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Eve Zachary, New York City 
Mrs. Fannie S. Zenter, Grand Cane, La. 
Viola Zingg,. Bay City, Mich. 

i 


Laudis A, ivich, Whiting, Ind. 
ev. w. Tt. Zuch, Des Moines, Ia. 
July 


Kimber A. Arnwine, Olympia, Wash. 
Mrs. Martha G. Babcock, New Orleans, 
J. Wilson Baker, Selma, Ala. 

Mrs. Margaret Barnett, Olympia, Wash. 
Rose Bartlett, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inez Baucum, Norman, Okla. 
Frances R. Berry, Houston, Tex. 
Mildred Bethea, Birmingham, Ala. 
acob L. Blank, Bronx, N. Y. 

udge G. C. Blanton, Selma, Ala. 

T. C. Brammer, Jr., Trenton, Mo. 
Mrs. Bessie A. Brooks, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. Mary H. Brown, Williamsport, Pa. 
Mrs. Walter L. Brown, El Dorado, Ark. 
Mrs. Nell Bryant, Murfreesboro, Ark. 
Mrs. Eleanor Carris, Des Moines, Ia. 
Helen Chandler, Birmingham, Ala. 

Richard Clendenen, Washington, D. C. 
Virginia Clinton, Centreville, Ala. 

Margaret M. Cooney, Jackson Heights, 


_— 
\ 
Py 


Mrs. Roxie Mae Craig, Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs. Miriam B. Creamer, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Francis J. Crosby, West Yarmouth, Mass. 

Ida Mae Cross, Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs. Anna M. Davis, Corydon, Ind. 

Mrs. Lucy C. DeBaca, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 

Mrs. Robert Dennis, Louisville, Ky. 

George E. Dixon, Garden City, Kans. 

Harland Duncan, Montrose, Colo. 

Epifania R. Duran, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 

Marie Eby, Plaquemine, La. 

Albertine T. Edmondson, New York City 

Mrs. Arline Edwards, New York City 

Mrs. Anna B. Enlow, Lyons, Kans. 

Austin E. Finnessy, Des Moines, Ia. 

Violet E. Fitzpatrick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nelson Fuller, Centreville, Ala. 

Mrs. Marian ory Williamsport, Pa. 

Daniel Garcia, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 

Martha Claire Gates, Greenville, Ala. 

Mrs. Ruth W. Gay, New Orleans, La. 

Sadie Goldstein, Bronx, N. Y. 

Mrs. Margaret Goodwin, Grenada, Miss. 

Dale Greene, Greenville, Ala. 

Mrs. Vermey K. Greene, Greenville, Ala. 

Renjamin P. Groves, Rossmoyne, Ohio 

Helen L. Gust, Ludington, Mich. 

Rose Gutman, New York City 

Adele E. Hamerschlag, Flushing, N. Y. 

Frances Hamilton. Selma, Ala. 

Mrs. Ethel M. Harless, Birmingham, Ala. 

Helen I. Harris, Philadelphia, 

Ray Harrison, Des Moines, Ia. 

W. C. Harrison, Gallion, Ala. 

Betty Ann Hofer, Birmingham, Ala. 

“~. Bernadette S. Hogan, New Orleans, 


en “Inez Hollenbeck, Sone, Mo. 
Ruth enon. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Gladys B. Hollis, New York City 
C. E. Hornsby, Sr., Centreville, Ala. 
Mrs. Florence Hustead, Orofino, Id. 
A. D. podem. Olympia, Wash. 
Mrs. Mary T. Kennedy, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. baciyn. Kidd, Ashland, Miss. 
Mrs. Helen M. Kiernan, Belle Harbor, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ruth Kimbrough, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. Olive S. Kinberger, Plaquemine, La. 
Mrs. Betty W. King, Luverne, Ala. 
Clara Klein, Long Island City, 2 
John C. Klotter, Frankfort, y. 
Marian ——| Olympia, Wash. 
Arthur Lewis, Selma, Ala. 
we W. Linville, Jr. ‘Olympia, Wash. 
1 Danal, Birmingham, Ala. 
c .. io Marvel, Ala. 
C. F. McNeil, Columbus, Ohio 
ae Peg y MacLeod, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mebl, Olympia, Wash. 
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New Srarr MEMBER 


HE STAFF OF the APWA is pleased to welcome its 
; po member, George Gilman, who took over 
duties as staff assistant on August 21. Mr. Gilman is 
from New Hampshire and recently graduated from 
the University of New Hampshire with a degree in 
Economics and Government. We of the staff would 
like to take this opportunity to introduce George Gil- 
man to all the members and friends of the Association. 


DiIsTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATIONS TO AGENCIES 


FFECTIVE October 1, 1950, all agency members will 
E receive the same number of copies of Pustic 
Wetrare and Lerrer to Memsers. Under the present 
policy of the Association, the number of copies of 
these two publications furnished each agency is in 
proportion to the membership fee paid the Associa- 
tion. Because of rising costs, the Association is now 
reviewing distribution policies on all publications. 
Until this review is completed, a minimum of two 
copies and a maximum of six copies will be sent to 
agency members, the number received by each agency 
depending on the membership fee paid. 


Look AppLaups 


ook magazine in its “Look Applauds” section of 
L the September 12 issue gave recognition to our 
Association by singling out our Director, Loula Dunn, 
as the first woman to direct the growing American 
Public Welfare Association. Look states, “APWA is 
leading the drive for a comprehensive social security 
program” and “Its work touches the life of most 
Americans.” 

APWA Founpers 


T HIS YEAR MARKs the 20th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Public Welfare Association. 
In conjunction with its 20th birthday, the Associa- 
tion is planning to honor those foresighted people 
who in 1930 laid the foundation for what is today 
the leading spokesman for welfare and welfare people. 
At the Annual Round Table Conference dinner, to 
be held this year at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago on Friday, December Ist, the Association will 
pay deserved tribute to its founders. Extensive re- 
search has been done to be sure that everyone who 
took part in the inception of the organization has 


been contacted and invited to this dinner. 

At present the committee has received word of all 
except Mrs. Alyce Alexander of Sturgis, South Da- 
kota; Mrs. H. J. Booth of California; Mrs. J. P. Leh- 
man of West Virginia; Helen C. Mawer of Ohio; 
Mary L. Yager of West Virginia; and Mrs. John F. 
Madden of West Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

The addresses listed are the last known for each 
of these people and the Association would appreciate 
hearing from any of its members or friends who have 
more recent information on where we may commu- 
nicate with these people. The Association feels that 
all who took part in the founding of the organization 
should be present to receive the tributes of those who 
are now benefiting from their imagination and abil- 
ity. If you can help with information on these miss- 
ing founders, please contact the Chicago Office of 
APWA promptly so that we may extend an invita- 
tion to these persons at once. 


Louistana’s New Director 


LBERT A. Frepericks has been named as the new 

Commissioner of the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Mr. Fredericks succeeds 
the former Commissioner, Lawrence E. Higgins, who 
resigned as of September Ist. 


“TEMPERATE ZONE” SERIES 


CATTERED sHOWERS, Fresh Variable Winds, and 
C High Pressure Areas are the titles of three de- 
scriptive sketches contained in the “Temperate Zone” 
Series—a packet of nonprofessional plays—which are 
intended for parent group performance to illustrate 
the importance of good parent-child relationships. 
The writer intends that these individual sketches may 
be presented by any theatrical group to convey to 
the audience the necessity for healthy parent-child 
relations. Included with this plays packet is discus- 
sion material intended for use after performance to 
clarify the messages of the play. These plays were 
published by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene and may be ordered from this organization 
at 1790 Broadway, New York City 19, for $4.50 for 
a producing packet. 


Tue Home Reiter Story 


HIs Is THE title of a significant report issued by 
Tide New York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare and based on a survey of post-war dependency 
in Upstate New York. We believe that all public 
welfare administrators and staff people will be in- 
terested in this survey report of the entire home re- 
lief population outside of New York City. 
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Of 130,000 home relief cases opened in Upstate 
New York during the four years since World War 
II, more than 107,000 cases, or 83 per cent, were 
closed in the same period. State Commissioner Rob- 
ert T. Lansdale stated in the report, “This 83 per 
cent turnover of the Upstate home relief population 
demonstrates that, contrary to a widely-held belief, 
the majority of families do not remain on the rolls 
year after year. In fact, the opposite is true—more 
than two-thirds of the cases became self-supporting 
within 180 days. Among the employable cases, 54 
of every 100 leave the rolls in 90 days or less.” 

The report is well-written and attractively pre- 
sented. We urge all who are interested in the gen- 
eral assistance program to read this report. 


“Lorp BounTIFUL” 


HE SEPTEMBER issue of American magazine features 
va article on New York City’s Commissioner of 
Welfare, Raymond M. Hilliard, and describes Mr. 
Hilliard’s efforts to care adequately for the under- 
privileged and still save money for the taxpayers. 
Special recognition is given to the Commissioner’s 
executive ability in directing the largest local welfare 
program in the country. 





Directory Changes 





Alabama (Pages 32 and 33) 


County Director 
Fayette Bess Savage 
Hale Cobb De Shazo 
Russell Nell Jackson 
Shelby Nell Jones Fulton 


California (Page 47) 
County Director 
Yolo Mrs. Billie Winlow 


Georgia (Page 70) 


The address for Echols County should read Statenville 
rather than Stantenville. 


Indiana (Pages 92 and 93) 
County 
Fulton 
Noble 
Sullivan 


Iowa (Page 98) 
County 
Chickasaw 
Monona 
Osceola 


Kansas (Pages 102 to 104) 


Under Wichita, Marvin H. Rosene is Director of Sedgwick 

County Social Welfare Board. 

County Director 
Elk Mrs. Viva S. Roberts 
Harvey Mrs. Catherine Westerhaus 
Kingman Ruth Walker 
Sedgwick Mrs. Maria Calvin 
Marshall Marvin H. Rosene 


Director 
Mrs. Zama D. Daniels 
Paul D. Butterbaugh 
Loren Douglas 


Director 
Mrs. Betty Lou Hendrixson 
Mrs. Leah Adkins 
Irma L. Morgan 


Louisiana (Pages 110 and 113) 


Albert A. Fredericks has been appointed Commissioner of 
the State Department succeeding Lawrence E. Higgins. 
County 
East Baton Rouge 
Iberia 


Michigan (Page 135) 
County 
Ottawa 


Minnesota (Page 140) 
County 
Fillmore 
Jackson 


Nebraska (Page 160) 


County 
Furnas 
Kearney 


New Mexico (Page 179) 
County Director 
DeBaca Mrs. Janice E. Miles 
Lea Robert L. Bouvea 
Otero Carl F. Dunn 
Sierra Caspar M. Padilla 


Rhode Island (Page 226) 


Opposite the second symbol, “CW,” Children’s Division of 
Rhode Island should read Children’s Center of Rhode Island. 


Washington (Pages 264 to 266) 


L. L. Hegland, formerly Assistant Director of Operations, 
State Department of Social Security, is now the local ad- 
ministrator in Seattle, replacing Anne Denton, Acting Admin- 
istrator. 

County Administrator 
King L. L. Hegland 


Director 
O. C. Sills 
Lucille Maxey Gerlach 


Director 
J. S. Van Volkenburgh 


Executive Secretary 
Fritz R. Behm 
Mrs. Flora Achterkirch 


Director 
Le Neve Kyle 
Mrs. Myrtle Browne 





Remaining Directories 


If you could see the worn, well- 
thumbed copies of the 1950 Public 
Welfare Directory in offices of Wel- 
fare Agencies throughout the coun- 
try, you would appreciate their value 
to welfare people. 

The remaining copies will be gone 
in a short time. Order yours today 
from Directory Service, American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 














ion of 
Island. 











BOOKS e¢ PAMPHLETS e REPRINTS 
Flew Aaatihl, 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


4 Care. Edited sited Bess Craig. —, 
1948 


Organization and Administration of Local 
ublic Welfare Services, by Jarle Leir- 
fallom and Russell P. Drake. 1943 


Welfare and Child Care Services in Tulsa 
City and County. Survey by APWA. No- 





vember 1947 1.00 





Civil Service for Public Welfare in Hamil- 
ton, County, Obio, by Reuben Horchow.... 


REPRINTS AND ASSEMBLED COPIES OF ARTICLES 
PUBLISHED IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


Public Welfare Platform—Objectives for 
Public Welfare Legislation. Reprint. 
March 1949 


Public Assistance Standards. Reprint. Feb- 
ruary 1949 





Planning for the Chronically Ul. Reprint. 
October 1947 


Three speeches—Annual Round Table Con- 

ference, December 1949: 
Human Welfare and World Peace, by 
Alva Myrdal; Trends in Our National 
Economy and Their Effect on Public Wel- 
fare Planning, by Eveline M. Burns; Em- 
ployment Trends and Their Implications 
for Public Welfare, by Ewan Clague. Re- 
print. February 1950 


A Clerk Looks at Staff Relationships, by 
Herbert F. Shapira. Reprint. May 1949 


Public Welfare Expenditures as a Sound 
Investment. Reprint. April 1949 


How Broad Is Public Welfare, by Wayne 
Vasey. Reprint. April 1948 


Development of Governmental Responsi- 
bility for Human Welfare, by Karl D. 
Schweinitz. Reprint. August 1948 


Indian W elfare: The Navaho, by Ruth Falk- 
enburg Kirk. Reprint. April 1946 


The Heartbeat of Your Public Relations 
Program—Staff, by William P. Sailer. 
Ditto. September 1948. 


Family Income and Living Standards, by 
Ellery F. Reed. Reprint. February 1947.... 


Settlement Laws—A Welfare Anachronism. 
Reprint. June 1945 
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Combating Chronic Illness, by Mary C. 
Jarrett. Reprint. June 1945 


Some Considerations in the Orientation of 
the Inexperienced Worker Who Is Un- 
trained, by Anna A. Cassatt. Reprint. No- 
vember 1944 


People, Politics, and Public Welfare, by 
Loula Dunn. Reprint or Mimeograph. 
June 1941 


Problems of an Administrator W orking with 
a Merit System, by Howard L. Russell. 
Reprint. June 1941 


A Look Abead in Child Welfare, by Mildred 
Arnold. Reprint. May 1947 


The Role of Social Work in a Changing 
World, by Elizabeth Wickenden. Assem- 
bled. February 1949 


Trends in Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment, by G. F. Zimand. Assembled. Feb- 
ruary 1949 


The Applicant’s Participation in Establish- 
ing Eligibility, by Barbara Coughlan. As- 
sembled. February 1949 


Current Studies of Social Work Education 
and Personnel. Assembled. February 1949.. 


Testimony on H.R. 6000, by Loula Dunn. 
Senate Finance Committee. Mimeographed. 
January 1950 


Organization and Administration of Tax- 
supported Medical Care, by Committee on 
Medical Care. APWA. Mimeographed. 

4 





The Quality of Medical Care in a National 

ealth Program, by Subcommittee on 

Medical Care. Reprinted from American 
Journal of Public Health. 1949 


The Maryland Medical Care Program, by 
Subcommittee on Medical Care, American 
Public Health Association. 1948 


Public Agency Council Relationships. Health 
and Welfare Planning Department, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc. 1946 


Chronic Illness, Major Cause of Depend- 
ency, by Raymond M. Hilliard. Reprinted 


10 


10 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Free 


from Survey Midmonthly, November 1947 Free 
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(Continued From Page 194) 

Mrs. Maude Moon, Refugio, Tex. 
William K. Moors, Olympia, Wash. 
Mrs. Floyd Morrison, West Blockton, Ala. 
John J. Murphy, New York Cit 
we Elizabeth Anne hang Oklahoma 

City, Okla. 
R. D. Nicholson, Selma, Ala. 
Mrs. Lou F. Nutt, Port Arthur, Tex. 
Vincente Pacheco, Las yeaa, | Zz Mex. 
Grady Patton, Birmingham, Ala. 
Norman Pelziing, New York City 
Clyde Porter, Naturita, Colo. 
Alice G. Pownell, Elkins, W. Va. 
Mrs. Mertie W. Prisock, Oak Grove, La. 
Mrs. Dorothy W. Ramsey, Houston, Tex. 
Allie Margaret Raney, Natchez, Miss. 

rs. Elsie S. Redmond, Menomonee Falls, 


Wis 
Freida Reed, Birmingham, Ala. 
Layne Reynolds, Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Carrie L. Rodgers, New ork City 
Libreria Rodriguez, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Agnes Rogers, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. Annie B. Rolph, Bowling Green, Va. 
Henry J. Rosner, New gy Cit 
Bertha a ee Brooklyn, N. 
Emma K. Schneid er, Cando, N. Dak. 
Sadie Silver, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
es Songhurst, Toronto, Ontario, Can- 


Judge G. H. Steer. Costreyiie, Ala. 
klyn, N. Y. 


ora Stahl, Broo 
Frances Stanford, irmingham, Ala. 
Mary Louise Stobba, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ethel M. Stover, Lapeer, Mich. 
Mrs. Lucy W. Stuart, Courtland, Va. 
Fred Sullivan, Olathe, Colo 
Arthur M. Sweet, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. pas Tabor Carnesville, Ga. 
Mrs. I. P. Taylor, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. Ruth A. Taylor, Downieville, Calif. 
Kohei Teraoka, New York City 
Mary W. Thomas, Birmingham, Ala. 
J. W. Tidmore Moundville, Ala. 
Mrs. Mildred Traywick, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. Irene Vertrees, Somerset, Ky. 
Ralph S. Ward, Brent, Ala. 
C. Maude White. Brent, Ala. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Williams, Pocasset, Mass. 
L. Wilson, Eagle Grove, Ia. 
— Mary McB. Wilson, Williams rt, Pa. 

Mrs. Thelma Wood. Murfreesboro, enn. 
Teresa Wright, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Matias Zamora, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


August 


Mrs. Celia T. Abney, Ravenna, Ky. 
Mrs. Betty Adams 9p: umm Ala. 
Jeppie Adams, Mobile, 
Ona L. Adams, Falmouth Ky. 
Mrs. Marie J. 5 Ogallala, Nebr. 
Mrs. W. B. et azlehurst, Miss. 
Sylvia Applebaum, coll lyn, N. 
rs. Isa Armstro Flemingsburg, Ky. 
Roland Artigues, ashville, enn. 
Mrs. +: ye H. Ashbrook, Dade City, Fla. 
Cordy B very. LaFayette, Ala. 
{udge — ailey, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Mrs. pos R. Barkalow, Centreville, Ala. 
Nell G. Barker, Brooksville, Ky. 
Mrs. Bettye S. Barnes, ne ag Ky. 
Mrs. Rita A. Barry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bess B. Bartlett ooneville, Miss. 
Lya G. Battle, Mobile, A 
Mrs Mamie D. Bell, Wingna, Miss. 

Hilda B. Bent, Pendleton, Oreg. 
Mrs. Eunice K. Bible, Franklin, W. Va. 
Mrs. Emliy Biedenharn, Covington, Ky. 

J. Oviatt a Tuscal ers ‘ 

Agnes Brice, Shreveport, 

ne & ‘bright, Sorthall® “Minn. 
ft. Randolph, Ala. 

ie “Edith Alien Brown, Vancouver, Wash. 

Mrs uise U. Brown, Bernalillo, N. Mex. 

Walter 7 J. Bryant, Gonzales, Tex. 


Mrs. Jack W. Burke, St. Martinville, La. 
Edith G. Byram, Morris Plains, N. J. 
Troy L. Caddell, Centreville, Ala. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Carpenter, Russellville, Ala. 
Mrs. Irene H. Carr, Stapleton, Nebr. 

Mrs. Helen Carter, Scottsboro, Ala. 

Mrs. Madge Casler, Charlotte, Mich. 

Mrs. Nannie B. Cathey, Batesville, Miss. 
Mrs. W. B. Clearman, Vernon, Ala. 
Grady G. Cleveland, Centreville, Ala. 

Mrs. Lucille Coleman, Anniston, Ala. 
Montez Colley, Dothan, Ala. 

Lawrence J. Collins, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. Georgina R. Colon, San Juan, Puerto 

Rico 
Allene Colvin, Montgomery, Ala. 

Mrs. —" T. Combs, Wallace, Id. 

Harry R. Craig, Lancer y Kans. 
Maryjo Craig, Shreveport, La. 

Milton Cummings, Huntsville, Ala. 
Claris Curry, Owensboro, Ky. 
Gertrude Dacus, Winona, Miss. 

S. Davis, Hamilton, Ala. 

Tiidred A. Davis, Mobile, Ala 
Mrs. Vyndetta M. Dellinger, ; Lexington, Ga. 
Mary De Shazo, Greensboro, A 

Mrs. Eleanor Doherty, Pocatello, Id. 
Bernice Dunaway, Pryor, Okla. 

Viola Q. Dungan, Somerset, Ky. 

Mrs. Johnnie T. Dunn, Richmond, Ky. 
Marguerite Eakins, Meridianville, Ala. 
Richard Taylor Eastin, Ville Platte, La 
Mrs. Leita H. Eddy, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Mrs. Caroline G. England, Coeur d’ Alene, Id. 
Rubye Epps, Corinth, Miss. 

Mrs. Mary J. Feagin, Elba, Ala. 

Mrs. Marion F. inklea, Monroeville, Ala. 
Elva B. Florrid, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Mrs. Iva S. Flowers, Wynne, Ark. 
Janice Freeland, Grand Bay, Ala. 

Mrs. Grace D. Friday, Bonneville, Miss. 
Mrs. Nell C. Fulton, Columbiana, Ala. 
Judge Comer Garrett, Grove Hill, Ala. 
Mrs. Lugarda M. Gibson, Bernalillo, N. Mex. 
Sylvia_Goldberger, Bronx, N. Y. 

ak 2 Elizabeth P. Gooding, Flemingsburg, 


y. 
Mrs. Lila Goos, Taylor, Nebr. 
Virgil M. Gore, Charlottesville, Va. 
Mrs. Frances Gorrie, Anniston, Ala. 
Mrs. Florence Grace, Corinth, Miss. 
Conrad DeWitt Graham, Spokane, Wash 
Mrs. Trewitt H. Green, Scottsboro, Ala. 
W. W. Gross, Scottsboro, Ala. 
Mamie Lou Hall, Jasper, Tenn. 
Mrs. Ida M. Hamilton, Richmond, Ky. 
ae Hazel Ainsworth Harris, Hazichurst, 
18S. 

Mrs. Elsie Harrison, Williamstown, Ky. 
Mrs. Rose A. Harrison, Williamstown, Ky. 
Chris B. Heinz, Selma, Ala. 
Maude Hickey, Covington, Ky. 
Mrs. Claire B. Higdon, Mobile, Ala. 
Patricia A. aan oswell, N. Mex. 
Mrs. Leola Hipple Shreveport, La. 
Mrs. Kmete. Hixon, zark, Ala. 
fudee J. Hol —_ Anniston, 4p. 

obert P. oo racuse, 
Mrs. Verda Hood, oodbury, yy A 
Maxine C. Howell, eaniiben Ala. 
Mrs. Mary Frances Hutson, ‘Corinth, Miss. 
Willene Hyde, Andalusia, Ala. 

Mary Pat Jae er, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. Vera S 5. Jaggers, Pontotoc, Miss. 
Mrs. Virginia James, Centreville, Ala. 
Angelyn ) ting Vernon, Ala. 
Hardaway Johnson, Electric, Ala. 

rs. LaVernice H. Johnson, Pender, Nebr. 
udge S. H. Johnson, Vernon, Ala. 

ean F. Jones, Mobile, Ala. 

eatrice Katz, Wilmington, Del. 
Grace Kawai, Pocatello, Id. 

Berta Mae Kelly, Plain Dealing, La. 
Edyth M. icepeat. Bernalillo, N. Mex. 
Mrs. Anne B ohn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Emily Lahoda, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Eloise T. Laing, Beckley, W. Va. 


Mrs. Marie Laird, Hayes Center, Nebr. 

Mrs. Edna M. Laudet, Clayton, N. Mex. 

A. L. Lawson, Russell S Tings, Ky. 

Mrs. Herbert Layport, Worcester, Mass. 

Verl S. Lewis, Portland, Or 

Catherine Little, Seattle, Wash. 

Max Livingston, Selma, Ala. 

Mrs. Floy owery, Wesson, Miss. 

Dr. Kenneth Luckie, Selma, Ala. 

Mrs. Grace V. cules, Okolona, Miss. 

William J. McCann, Springfield, Mass. 

Dorothy McGriff, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Mrs. f Paul McKinnon, Dothan, Ala. 

Mrs. “z A. McQuaid, Wilmington, Del. 

+ sg H McWilliams, Bridgeport, Nebr. 
rs. V. P. MacNau hton, Centreville, Ala. 

Walter Maddox, Sulligent, Ala. 

Mrs. Melly O. Maestas, Bernalillo, N. Mex. 

Judge E. T. Millsap, Monroeville, Ala. 

Charlotte Moates, Elba, Ala. 

Mrs. Alice D. Montemayor, Laredo, Tex. 

Mrs. Doris R. Moore, Coleman, Tex. 

Mrs. Fannie W. Moore, Hazlehurst, Miss. 

Mrs. Hazel L. Nelson, Shreveport, La. 

Mrs. Kate C. Nelson, Mobile, Ala. 

Roy E. Newcomb, Buffalo, N. Y. 

John O. Nicholson, Gatesville, Tex. 

Mrs. Esther C. Norris, Kimball, Nebr. 

Mary Jane Nowak, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Jennie V. Nunnelley, Somerset, Ky. 

Jim Oakley, Centreville, Ala. 

Mrs. Irene Vance Olson, Hainesville, Ky. 

Jane H. Owen, Lewisburg, 

Mrs. Ruth Fulton Patterson, —. S. Dak. 

Betty Peavyhouse, Flemingsburg ‘ 

Mrs. Bessie Peterson, Papillion, Ney 

W. C. Pugh, Scottsboro, Ala. 

Mrs. B. M. Pullen Monroeville, Ala. 

Paul L. Radda, Nebraska City, Nebr. 

Mrs. Martha A. Rawson, Anamosa, Ia. 

Bessie Rencher, Mobile, Ala. 

Mrs. Margaret J. Reynolds, Buechel, Ky. 
Mrs. Mary L. Reynolds, Dodge City, Kans. 

Rosemary C. Reynolds, Somerset, Ky. 

Jean Rhodes, Elba, Ala. 

Amos B. Richards, Russell Springs, Ky. 

Goldie V. Richards, Somerset, Ky. 

Mrs. Lura Heath Rosse, Roswell, N. Mex. 

Mrs. Ann Rogers Roton, Montgomery, Ala. 

Lillion Sawyer, Monroeville, A ‘Ala. 

Mattie Sawyer, Monroeville, Ala. 

Mrs. Louise S. Scearce, Belen, N. Mex 

Mrs. Alice Schuyler, Jamaica, es 

Marrie J. Scott, Newport, Ky 

Mrs. Eunice M. Sexton, * La. 

Joan Elizabeth Sinyard, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cecil H. Smith, Wetumpka, Ala. 

Clairon Smith, "Tecumseh, Nebr. 

Frances Smith Moulton, Ala. 

O. S. Smith, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Sallie B. Smoke, Russellville, Ala. 

Ruth E. Spencer, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Judge Winston Stewart, Rockford, Ala. 

Mrs. Sophie J. Sublett, Radford, Va. 

Mrs. Emma K. ley, Winona, Miss. 

Elda Ta my Kansas City, Mo. 

Robert Thrasher, Centreville, Ala. 

Judge Edgar Underwood, Russellville, Ala. 

Mrs. Tuanette Van Winkle, Billings, Mont. 
E. Carl Wade, Fulton, Mo. 

Judge Chester Walter, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Bennie Walton, Montgomery, Ala. 

Inez Wansley, Mansfield, La. 

Richard A. Watkins, Columbus, Kans. 

Mrs. Marie C. Weber, Covington, Ky. 

Mrs. Effie Wenger, Monroe, Wis. 

J. B. White, Centreville, Ala. 

Mrs. osephine ite, Elkton, Ky. 

Ruel Davis White, i Miss. 

Mrs. Lora P. Wilkie, Greenviil le, N. Car. 

Oma M. Willoughby, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

fudge W. H ilson, Fort P. yg ae Ala. 
Lilhan M. Wimmer, "Lubbock, 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Woods, ag Miss. 

Mrs. Eulalia C. Wyche, Shreveport, La. 

Pauline } Sa eon Vernon, Ala. 

Mrs. J. E. Yeates, Aberdeen, Miss. 
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